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: Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
pe * CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 
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By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 
generally find in digesting 
cow’s milk alone is entirely 














overcome, 
lither of tt following : 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” work of %% 
wes, deal t feed 1 rearing of 
infants tr t i 
ey ‘HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 
e ins fF treat ot the ure int clur 1 aller 
weantr “ re tor IMmple il . 
will be ent, post free 


baat licatier MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS. 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 




















DIE S_ — ReMemeer 


PRESERVING 


i] SKIN and COMPLEXION 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints 


WHELPTONS VECETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow 0! 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow 12 
due course 


WHELPTON’ S PURIFYING PILLS. 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
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om lf) BRAGGS 
) CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


Cure Indigestion 


out is de- | 
continue. 





, are for re penton 
w * Tensfeldt 
ysis simpli 
ve kill the BRAGQ’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS speedily ouree 
; ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, HEARTBURN, IMPURE ; 


BREATH, INDICESTION, DIARRHEA, etc. 
Prevents many an illness! 


Highly recommended by the Medical yee es 
1s Bis uits, Day 2 "* and 
er, Bie 1 @« per bottle. 

2S, was tir 1. 


is: free fo 7 for 

, ; All Le ly 

MADAME TENSFELOT, Hair & Skin Specialist, 
121H, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


























how very many serious illnesses develop from small ailments? The 
digestive and secretive organs become slightly deranged, and unless the 
e is removed, the trouble becomes aggravated, and lasting sickness 
n to follow. 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED > 


& 


Phi ret of good health is to right the wrong in its early stages, 
etter corrective is known than 


EECHAM’S PILLS. 


By their specific action on the stomach, liver, and kidneys, they 
| perform their proper functions, and so restore 








Don't wait until you hasty really ill, but when you feel out of sorts take 
BEECHAM'S PILLS, » handy remedy of the home. REMEMBER 
that in taking BE E¢ H on S PILLS you are not trying an experiment. 
They are, | have been for many years, the only Family Medicine in 
innumerable healthy homes. With a box of BEECHAM'S P 1s handy 
1 | ready relief without risk. 


SOHO EHEO EEE 


Sold every where in boxes, price 1/1, (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 
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Baby’s Happiness comes 
with Health, and Health 


comes with Wright’s Coal 
Tar Soap. 


THE Nursery Soap. 4d. per Tablet, 
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J. S. FRY & SONS, LIMITED. 


Appointed Manufacturers of Cocoa and Chocolate to H.M. the King, H.M. the Queen, 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Fry’s 
Pure 
Concentrated 


Cocoa 


“ Precious to the last 
drop.” 








“Health in Every 
Cup.” 











ov oye 


“It is my ideal of Per- 
fection—There is No 
Better Food.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
F.R.S.E., AC 











‘‘] have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”’ 
Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., M.D. 





“HAS WON MORE AWARDS THAN ANY OTHER.” 
300 Grands Prix, Gold Medals, etc. 
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1 small beginnings we have 
built up a splendid reputation 
with the public for supplying 
Drugs of the best quality at re- 
formed prices. 


BOOTS, CASH CHEMISTS 
Physicians’ Prescriptions prepared at all branches by chemists fully 
qualified under Pharmaceutical Society’s examination. 
BOOTS, CASH CHEMISTS 
The pioneers of reformed prices in the drug trade 
BOOTS, CASH CHEMISTS 
IA TILLAED For Patent Medicines, Toilet Requisites, Household Kemedies, at their 
470 well-known reduced prices, 
BOOTS, CASH CHEMISTS 


Our immense turnover enables us to supply fresh Drugs daily to all our 





branche in important consideration where Drugs are concerned. 
BOOTS, CASH CHEMISTS 
Ve go carefully through the st ck at all branches at short intervals, 
and any Drugs that are not selling or getting in any way spoiled are 
withdrawn. We have over 350 te res, each of which is under the 
fa fully qualities | denaal 
CHEMISTS management 
47m | BOOTS, ‘CASH CHEMISTS 
Our prices enable customers to u he best quality of Drugs, being in 
any cases less than we to be p aid e les where for inferior kinds 
BOOTS, CASH CHEMISTS 
Dividends are paid « = irter! Large Shareholders’ dividends are not 


nised, a safe security 1 whew lerate dividend being aitred at 


INQUIRIES 
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yr a y shares 
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curv OF471ce [ARRINGDON ROAD LONDON. (Ry. the 
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THE HAIR OF THE ENGLISHWOMAN 


“FULL OF HIDDEN SUNSHINE.” 








It only Needs Care and Cultivation on the Right Lines to Develop 
Its Inherent Extraordinary Beauty. 


I t} i \ i most beautiful ldress below) as tl result of twenty-fiv 
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A Very Special 
Costume Offer 
18/9 


Tailor- 
Made Costume, 
Oxford Diagonal Serge 

Coat 


Walking Skirt 


is9 


Rane 


A. Costume Fa 
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F 
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JOHN NOBLE, 
uta. 
42, Bro t 


MANCHESTER 





















for Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 
Sore Throat, 

' Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops t! 
\ . Everdr 


( 


Cresolene powerful gert m 


Cresolene's t 1 lution is 
For sale by all Chemists. 


9 * : tamp 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 
Lombard Street, London. 
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Boo! hoo! Fido’s 
eaten my “Erasmic.” 


If a puppy starts on a tablet 

of ‘‘ Erasmic” Soap it is 

so sweet and fragrant that 
he will always eat it. 


“The Dainty Soap 
For Dainty Folk.” 


4d. per tablet. 
1iid. per box of 3 tablets. 
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YOU CAN ACTUALLY REFUSE TO GROW OLD. 
IN TATCHO LIES THE WHOLE SECRET. 

















ry \ | ect s mol I. he) ims’ ‘Tat hi 
\\ ial than that luxurlan growth — soo 
of a healthy, strong, well took place 1 conse: 
educated young man or see quent rete of youthful 
young lan having ti rit buoyant Spl s lue t 
de ill effort and ¥ i wy thei revalning their 
imbiti mply because . youtht ippearancs 
the orried, miset ‘Tatcho” is the remedy 
ible aq rance, due t Mr. George R. Sims, with 
impoverished hair ol the assistance f tive 
ictu valdness, proclaim medical spe of his 
the vack-numbet acquaintance, discovered 
Hunting for months for when he found that he 
i tio! hey Og abou Was rap! lly oe Ing bald, 
W veal If you, reader, suffer 
ness manne! from. loss of ur, don't 
the \ lack tinker with useless s 
self -« ( in thei called “* remedies.” Us 
face, bearin Mr. (re r ne Su 
The r grip, and Tatcho " and. establis 
1ackK voressivenes perpel ial youth = by tl 
hi youthful posses of ne hea 
lookit men and women of ha You will then 
the fr One ¢ ie have halt 1 battle 
life, men oun ! Fe latcho” 
en mk er forty .¢ you k youthfu 
th rt ho do not day older and uthful looks keep the mind bright 
th five-and-twent Phe ire those who — cheertul, optimist hopetul, b nt. 3 
h realised that as they grow older it 1 will bless the day you were indu ced to use 
n yt ne mor iretul, and have Tatcho,” since it will s I ring 
| r t ré happiness 
Their Youthful Appearance. CUT OUT THIS COUPON. 
eT hie Ci Osler theory that 
S I Ni man has 
irrived at 1 Tull power al that Or 
Lie cE decline 
Mi Na vel ( 
N back, in what now known “y TZ 404s 
t mie prole the Pre ota ”” iio — 
’ } seal “v/s rd 
! many men looked old and suns pase AbabireeCo 
| wolnek tats atager ese a CET “TATCHO” TO-DAY. 
hair, but since they used Mr. Georg TATOMO ts cold by Chemists, ond 


THE GREATEST AID TO THE PERPETUATION OF YOUTH IS 
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WHEN Noan Buitr THE Ark 


ee - I 


t — 





he did so, to avoid the flood—when you buy your 
Onoto Pen—get it for the same reason—to avoid 
a flood (of ink). The Onoto doesn’t leak—it 
can't—it’s made not to. It fills itself in a 
flash—without filler—without apparatus of any 
kind. 


A perfectly-balanced fountain pen—British made—beautifully 
made to last a life-time—and with one or two merits that are unique. 
That’s all—but surely it’s quite enough to make you want to own an 


Onoto 


Self-Filling - - Pen 


Safety Fountain 
Price 10/6 and upwards at all stationers, stores, jewellers, ete. 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on application to 
Thos. De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 235, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


IMPORTANT. For those who require a larger pen with a very flexible nib, a special model— 





the new G, s this year been put on the market. ’ 
It is exceptional value for the money. Try this new G at your stationers. 
Also ask him for Onoto Ink, the best for fountain and all other pens. 


3318 
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TWO SPECIAL FEATURES 


IN THE 


MARCH NUMBER of 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE 


THE EARTHQUAKE 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN 


This graphic description of the great disaster is 








of particular interest as it is written by one of 





the greatest living authorities on Sicily, who visited - 
Messina within a few days of the catastrophe. 


“VOTES FOR WOMEN ” 
By SYLVIA PANKHURST 


Why women want the vote ? 
How they are trying to get it? 
Why the present militant methods are used ? 


Fiction contributed by R. Austen Freeman, F. St. Mars, 
Brinsley Moore, Joseph Groves, Dorothy Rose, Eugeéne 
Fourrier, Henry Hering, etc., etc. 


ON SALE MARCH Ist « 6° 




















BE GOOD 
TO YOURSELF 


and get a 


66 SWAN 99 


It’s the 
pen for 
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10/6 ws 


Sold by 
Stationers 
and Jewellers. 


SAVER OF 
MONEY ? 
“SWAN 


MABIE, 


dad TODD & CO., 
or 79 & 80, High Holborn, 
20 London, W.C. 
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| KOH-NOOR™ >: 


|| PENCILS f 


I] Just as Little f 
| Drops of Water if 


wear away a stone, so do 
the minor irritations of life 
weaken the strongest nerves. 
No one knows how irritating 
a lead pencil can be, with its 
| tendency to snap off, or to 
} annoy by its grittiness, until 
} he has contrasted one of the 
| cheap pencils with the per- 



















fect Koh-I-Noor. This is the 

pencil which makes all the 
| difference to your comfort, 
} with its smooth, easy-work- 
ing qualities and its lasting 
point, 
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Dustless 
Rooms— 


Less Labour. 


wr 


ee = eg 6 abate 
The only way to actually remove the Dust 
and Disease Germs from your rooms is by 
the Vacuum (Suction) Principle. 






Sir Hiram M m adapted t great hygienic 
princi nt but thoroughly 
ethcient machine } “Little Ciant” 
Dust Extractor. [ust is the bane of the Household 
and Factory, Whet | rks, there is disease ! 
Wherever the d i ect the ** Little Giant”’ 
Dust Extractor can ext t ‘ s actually 
collected are i trom which it cannot again 
escape t I n I “Little Giant” is the 


eaner on the market. 


cheapest a a t tive : = 
The “Little Giant 
(Sir Hiram Maxim's Patent) 


Dust Extractor. 


CARPETS, CURTAINS, a 
BEDDING, TAPESTRIES, &c., Lice e 


| e Giant t « | Easy to 


iture ork. 
£5 7s. | 






No 
Complicated 
Parts. 


Lasts a 
Lifetime. 


Cheapest 
and Most 
Effective. 


From 
Phe “ Litt 


1+ 


l iH I 


BOOKLET. 
LE MANUFA ERS 


w. M, Still & Sons, 
20-24, Charles St., Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C. 
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Fountain Pea at 5/- 
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** Jewel*” 


auswels youl jUlre.nent, 


41} respects. pen-th 
Jewer’ 
you will ti u 
fioners, or pust im: from sole MakKLrTs— 


102 Fenchurch Street, LONDON, E.C, 


t covery ¢ i quality. ‘The 
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JEWEL ‘PEN co. (Dept. 102), aa 








“THE QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BONDS met STAL PALACE’ 
Kin eemerenneo. MARKING INK 


KIND_1$_PREFERRED. 3 
WE WILL PRESENT EACH OF OUR READERS 


FREE * 

with a beautiful Engraving from the magnificent painting by B. W. LEADER, R.A, 
on plate paper, measuring 16 by 12 inches, provided this advertisement and four penny 
stamps are enclosed to cover cost of packing and carriage (foreign stamps value 8d. accepted 
from abroad) ; or if called for, no charge will be made. Address, The Secretary, Fine Art 
Galleries, 63, Baker S reet, London, W. N.B,—This liberal offer is made solely to intro- 


duce our Catalogue of Engravings, etc. 
The w I Manufacturing Dene 
tistss M B et ver\ st 
yetill i ! \ t ue 
Rat Place 


ARTIFICIAL $5.95, thon” Phas, 


TEETH BO GHT. 
NO LANCING ( OR CUTTING 


e world-renowned 


> BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT, 










th enla: a LINE TRETCHER, 
SOLD by STATION E 5, CHEMISTS & STORES 

































The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL — 
FOR CHILDREN, 
HACKNEY ROAD, 
BETHNAL 

GREEN, 
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130 
beds always 


treated as 
Out-Patients 








in use. Annually 
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IMMEDIATE 
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T. Glenton- Kerr, 
























Sold by all Chemi-t id, 1/1 
Propnetor, kL. BURG 
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SUFFERERS AND WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT 






















URI CU RA” 
Drops 1/1}, & Liniment 1/1), & 2/9. The Finest Cure for Rheumatism, Cout, &c. 
ELIMINATES THE CAUSE—EFFECTS THE CURE. 
I rl ! 
| | l 
: gpl een A 
1 PHILIP WELCH HEKBERT OSBORNI pa 
WILL CURE WHEN EVERYTHING ELSE HAS FAILED. 
Of Boots, Ltd., and all Chemists, or post free, 
HAMMOND’S REMEDY CO., BARRY, CLAMORCAN. 
NO NEED TO SAY ANY MORE-GIVE IT A FAIR TRIAL. 
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A Remarkable Book on 
The Wonders of the Modern Method of 
Curing IlIness Without Medicine. 





ee | 


1] Ses 

















) Describing how its readers of either sex, at any age, may cure themselves of 


INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, SLUGGISH LIVER, BILIOUSNESS, 
INSOMNIA, NERVOUS AND FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS, PHYSICAL 
DEFECTS, AND ALL THE MOST COMMON AILMENTS 
BY MEANS OF SIMPLE SCIENTIFIC EXERCISES. 





CONTENTS. 
I \ ! ntroduction to the subject. 
\ ter explaining why physical exercises are the surest cure for certain forms 
\ chapter descriptive of the Sandow system of Curative Physical Culture, 


ind what it means. 
ving the reader how to take advantage of the curative force of 


i lad | 
> 
2 = 


p ture under Mr. Sandow’s personal guidance at the Sandow Institute 
{ ie! own home, 

\ tant chapter setting forth why Sandow patients can Insure more cheaply 

; I { r people and how those who are unacceptable at the present time may 

An ext t trom the report on the Sandow Treatment by a special investigator on 


behalf of t well known periodical Truth, showing that 99 out of 100 who follow 
is book are cured. 
rom Dr. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and other highly influential medical 


oe \’ 
— 


op Mr. Sandow’s system of Curative Physical Culture 

. 1 tracts from the reports of patients who have undergone the treatment. 
A t uing with the succe Mr. Sandow has achieved in passing many 
prev ly rejected candidates for the Army, Navy, and Civil Service on the 


grounds of physical unfitness. 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No ill person should neglect this opportunity to obtain 


A COPY, FREE. A LETTER OF PERSONAL ADVICE 


by this simple and sure m ethod will be sent to all readers who write full 
pation, etc.), in confid en id mention THE QUIVER. 


WRITE TO. DAY TO 


EU G EN SAND Ow, 32a, St. James's Street, 


ora cure 
a 
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Beautiful Reproductions of 
Famous Pictures. 


2010 6 
11 0 


d t's Pr t 
India Print 

Artist's Proof 
Hand~ 


TCH MASTERS lia | £010 6 
free Artist's P 110 


106 
In addition to the selection given here, ‘‘ Black and White” have a very large 
stock of Photogravures, Etchings, Engravings, Prints, Collotypes, etc., and 
can supply 


Any Pictures Published at the Lowest Prices. 


The pictures illustrated are some of the mest popular published. 


i for Ni Iilustvated Catalogue t 


THE MANAGER, “BLACK ‘AND WHITE,” Fine Art Publishers, Etc., 
63, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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VERY SUFFERER from coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, and all throat and chest ail- 
ments, needs the soothing, healing medicine 
_ which goes direct to the breathing 
organs in the chest and lungs, 
attacks the trouble at its source, 
disperses the germs of disease, and 
cures the ailment thoroughly. And | 
this medicine is Peps—the ideal ~ 
breathe-able medicine. 


Simply place a Peps tablet on the 5 
tongue and it dissolves in the mouth, 
The germ-killing and healing fumes | 
which fill the mouth, mix with the 
breath, and descend through the 
throat down the bronchial tubes to 
Detied tines chew the ee Geepest air-cells in the lungs. 


Eediieteunee a a All parts of the respiratory tract 
pal Cavity, @. Mouth. 3. © Fe thus impregnated with the rich, 
Theast, 5. Pasespe tothe pure medicinal essences of Peps, 
Lungs. 6. Passagetothe whereas liquid mixtures merely 

. enter the stomach and benumb the 
heart and nerves to their probable hurt. As the Peps 
tablet dissolves on the tongue, the warmglow of relief,which 


every sufferer longs for, is felt in the throat and chest. 


Swollen, inflamed tissues are soothed and eased; cough- 
ing is promptly allayed, and hard, stringy phlegm loosened 
so that it comes up easily. Peps induce clearness and 
ease, and rid the breathing organs of all hurtful germs. 


The novel composition of Peps, entirely superseding all 
z-laden liquid cough-mixtures and cheap lozenges, 

en nabl le the ever-handy tablets to be taken by young and 
old, at any time—anywhere. Peps are, therefore, indis- 
nsable, for they provide the one natural cure for all chest 
d throat ailments. 


CURED BY A UNIQUE BREATHE-ABLE MEDICINE, 
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If you send your 
nameand addressand 
1. stamp to the Peps 


Pa oe ee oy ee 


i'1's or 29 
PER BOX, OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
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etter writer than my 
one.” 


aS -SILKRITE 


Fills itself in 2 
seconds 








om be 
edin 

pos ion Wal worth $s. 

Cash back in fall if not delighted. 

cket Made of the Highest Quality Materials. 

aS€* Write for 1909 Catalogue. Nove ties, Jewellery, Cutlery, Fancy Goods. 


The LEEDS BARGAIN Co. (Dept.C.M.), 3 Raven Road, LEEDS, 








Self-Filling 


Registered Fountain Pen 


YEARS signed GUARANTEE 


sent with each 





























Ali ingutsie 


Gent's 4-fold, 4/11 per dozen. 
cums for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per dozen. 
Porm with 
uff s of 
5 1 ine ong ¢ 
‘ ogee 35 ¢ os + do z I Exclu A 
Price Lis $f me Peach’s Make Curtains 
N.B, LD SHIRTS Pt : kof ¢ : 
no de as > Curtains. | 
ROBINSON & iBAVER, Ltd, ‘BELFAST; "and at 156 to 170, Ree ren t St, ‘leaden 


letier orders 


aa p be sent to Belfast. 
Ladies’, from yas per dozen. 


Collars. 




















ie meres 


Pat 1g 
Contrenet 
Lace Curtai ns, Casement 


j Fa brics Madras Muslins Table Linens. Hosiery & 










Ire 











CURED 












= Prices from 
10/6 upwards 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Insist on a genuine BISSELL - 
There are others - imitahons - but « 
insist ona BISSELL. 











iving full par- 


TRENCH'S REMEDY, 


Wee 


Cure for Fpileps 
home re a 
by clergy ol 
20 years 
! 


iestumonials from a 


TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Lta., 
303, South Frederick Street, Dublin. 


“MUST BE GOOD 


WRITER” 


his) / ALSTON’S COLLEGE, 
BURNLEY. 


























infants fed on these Foods are neither 
fretful nor wakeful. 


Allenburys Foods 








MILK FOOD No. I. 


From birth to 3 m 


MILK FOOD No. 2. 


From 3 to 6 months 





The “Allenburys” Milk Foods, being perfectly 
digestible and closely resembling human milk, 
give freedom from digestive ailments, promote 
sound sleep, and ensure vigorous health and 
development. 





o@ A Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. “@§ 





Lombard 
Street, 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 


MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
} pw 


London. 
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TESTED IT DURING HIS WORLD-WIDE TRAVELS. 





EMARKABLE tribute to Zam-Buk has been received from 
A Cave-Brown-Cave, twelfth Baronet of Stretton 
s H le-la-Zouch, Leicestershire, who, breaking through the 
6 class, has addressed the following appreciative letter 
ie to th tors of the famous healing-balm and skin-curt 
| StrettonfHall, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire, 
ioe 7th January, 1909. 
7 TO THE ZAM-BUK COMPANY. 
Gentlemen, —I feel it is only my duty to let you know what 
| 


great benefit I have derived by keeping Zam-Buk handy and 

+ having it in constant use. For the sprains and bruises which I 
> have incurred in my cowboy life generally I have found it a 
reliable and speedy healer. Some of the best riders in the West 
that | know use Zam-Buk regularly with the greatest benefit. I 
may mention that while performing at the London Hippodrome 
on one occasion my horse * Bob” came down with me at re- 
; hearsal through catching his feet in the arena mat. He rolled 
over my limbs, bruising me generally and tearing pieces of skin 

off my arms. By use of Zam-Buk immediately the wounds and 

bruises were cleanly and quickly healed, and the raw parts 
covered with new healthy skin. This service rendered by Zam-Buk 

enabled me to proceed with my performance without interruption 

and without discomfort. I use Zam-Buk daily for lubricating my 


" arms and muscles, as it keeps my limbs free and my skin supple. 
; As far away as the Mexican Plains I have used Zam-Buk for 
i many poisonous insect bites, a trouble inseparable from hot 
A climates; and I have found it particularly beneficial for 
| mosquito bites and the aches and pains following malarial fever 
4 caused by mosquitoes. 


Zam-Buk has yielded me far more remarkable results, and 
generally proved more reliable than anything could have done 
in the way of mere ointments and embrocations; and I heartily 
give you permission 
to publish these few 


on nelle 
ours faithfully, a, - a 


< 
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: on Life Epi at 
Delays are Dangerous. Write at once. Genvine 
PROF. Z. T. ZAZRA, 
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YOU ASTONISH AND HELP | thane 








Waterman's \_ 
(Ideal ) | | 
FountainPen Gas 


The Dainty Writer. 
Ladies like Waterman’s Ideal because it is 
always ready to write and does its work in a \ 

the cleanest and daintiest way. Besides, it 
forms a useful and elegant addition to the me 
chatelaine and, in the new safety form, \ 
is particularly suitable for the woman who 
leads an active, outdoor life. 











\ ae Bra ‘ 4, Ru w f 
\ Ask to see WATERMAN’S IDEAL PUMP-FILLING 
\ and SAFETY PENS, at 126 and upwards. 
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PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 


Greenhouses, ~- Good Sound Material and 
376 tS Workmanship Cuaranteed. 
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i Weeden Sulldines, f from — 6 


aT 


prepared with milk is 
a complete food, rich, 
creamy and delicious 


Yy 







Garden Chairs, 26: 


Iron Churches, Rustic Houses, For dawning life and advancing age. 
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For development and decline. 
In growing vigour and failing power. 
In breaking health and convalescence. 











It is sweet and nutritive, a 
natural restorative, and is 
retained when all other foods 
are rejected. 












Benger’s Food is sold 
by Chemists, etc. 


everywhere. 
























W. COOPER, 761, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 








Complete Outfits 


for the 


HOME 


in Five Beautiful Colours, Tools, Boards, 
c., &c 








) . 
A Present you will never regret having 
purchased. 


, The Builder Box. 






— pparatus, Trowel, Tile 
Lutte R &c,, & Post free, 5/6. 
The Complete Modeller. 
age ar 1 for instant use 
rM lean and Ever Plastic. 
Post free, 2/10. 
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Just ask the youn 
gsters if they 
would like a Box of Harbutt’s 
Plasticine. 










NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, 


and all Nerve Pain pwc I like magic after the eulleser 
has taken a ZOX Powder. ZOX is a sure remedy—one 
which has for years proved its ellicacy to thousands of 
people, It is certified to contain no saparious substance, 
vaus ¢ orn i - n- 

nm Hu " i wders tree, 
or all € mist r X 1. 1 26 per box, r post 








































WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 
27 » Bathampton, Bath. 















ZOX CO., 11, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
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SENT To god PARTS oF THE “WORLD. 


ed, and 

MD f. COOPER, Dover Street, + fone, en 
the rst July, 1908, say 

1 never thought | should ever again 

be the man | am to-day. The fits have 

gone, and OZERINE has cured me; | took 

it for a little over two years. | shall cer- 

tainly recommend it to all poor sufferers 

I know of. 


i] 
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acy | OZERINE. 
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TEST Ld FREE OF CHARGE. 


I. W. NICHOLL, 


il | i ‘absolutely free, 
l tind 
Price 4s. 6d. and 11s. per bottle, past free. 
Pharmaceutica 
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27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 
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“The Douglas.” 
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Galaxy Bargain Catalogues of Car- 
pets, Hearthrugs, Overmantels, Bed- 
teads, Linoleums, Bodsing, Table 

. Curtains, &c., Pos Free, t 











F. HODCSON & SONS 


A Manufacturers, Importers, and Merchants 
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WHOLESOME, HEALTHFUL 
RICH & CREAMY 








BILLIARDS 
AT HOME. 


There is no ‘ 











i Riley’s Miniature 
Tables t i 





Cash or Easy Payments. 


FREE. 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Perfection Mills, deetnaton Z 
London Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate Street, E.C HAVE YOU SEEN OUR 
hecoutod 1909 ageronera ? 
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° MELTON PIES. 
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f 
ARE FIRST TO-DAY 
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Born at Sea 


Ith edifice, h much inte! 


] 


nly another proof of how casy itis to circu 


late a myth, and how difficult to destroy it 


S' DUNSTAN’S, Stepney, 1s an ancient 
, med 


estir ieval work still survives after 
successive ruth restorations In the 
l churchyard, ne tastefully laid out a 
1 recreation ground, are some quaint epi 
taphs, one of which vastly amused D1 
Tohnso1 rhis is the parish church of al 
pp opk born at sca vccording to the ok 
ri 1¢ 
H t 
: I 
I formerly brought claims on the 
irochial tes by ] mn at se he 
sed to be sent to st om every cornell 
of the country heir cl cems supported 
y most works of ret but in reality 
repeated decisions of thi iperior Court 
ve upset the tradition [he fact that the 
legend is so frequently repeated in print 1 


At Home and Abroad 


Christians in the Japanese 
Parliament 
fourteen 


N°? fewer than 
ol tl 


Christians are 


membet 1¢ Japanese House of 
Represe ntative twice as many as in the 
last Parhament The Church Missionary 


society stat on the authority of an influen- 
tial Japan ‘ Christian new paper that 


while the numpet ol nominally enrolled 


Christians in Japan is only about 150,000 
out of 50,000 » or three out of 1,000, or 
while the Christiat community may be 
roughly estimat i out 100 out of 
50,000,000, O1 it of x), the fourteen 
Christians out of 380 members in the House 
of Representative ire almost four out of 

") These fourteen Christians do not all 
how the same degree of zeal and carnestness 
in religious matte but they more or less 
represent Christian ideals, and most of them 
are very active Christian life. Japan 1s 
becoming Christianised far more rapidly than 


many mnagine 








Dr. BARNARDO'S 
: ii HOMES. 


Patron: 
H.M. QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA 


8,245 
Children 


: now under 
ie Lye THAT | 7 their care. 











20,670 BOYS AND GIRLS HAVE 
BEEN EMIGRATED. 


Our Emigration Season for 1909 has now 
commenced, and we hope to send 1,000 
Boys and Girls during this year to Canada. 
Will you send 2/6 to help to give one of 
these young emigrants a new chance in life? 











WILLIAM BAKER, } 
I I t H 


18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 














900 CHILDREN-—- 


all FATHERLESS —~ many of them 
also MOTHERLESS are being pro- 
vided with a HOME ; taught, trained 
and educated to become upright and 
useful men and women, by the 
ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL and 
ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, at 
Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill 

This good work, which has been 
carried on for 


Over 150 Years 


greatly needs your generous help. 
The Charity for its support 
entirely upon voluntary contributions: 
Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary, Alexander Grant. 


relies 


Offices: 
73, Cheapside, London, E-C. 
Treasurer: 
Sir Horace Brooks Marshall, M.A., LL.D., J.P. 


Bankers: 
London Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street, E.C 
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GRANNY ! 


Her pleasant old face 
may be only a memory 
—a memory of kindli- 
ness and cleanliness, 
How proud she was of 
the Old Homestead, 
with its spotless floors; 
with its tables scrubbed 
white, and everything 
else clean as a new pin! 





“Dear Old Granny used Granny used 


HUDSON'S, too!" 





Hudson’s Soap. 


IT IS A VERY LONG TIME 


since Hudson’s Soap was first introduced. 








Love of Cleanliness ensured a welcome for 
it. Loyalty to the housewife has never 
worn that welcome out. Grandchildren 
of the original users are using Hudson’s 
to-day, Folks do not change unless 
for the better, and where can you better 


Hudson’s Soap 


For every kind of Cleaning. In Packets everywhere. 
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St. David 16 Tues 
2 John Wesley d. 1791 17 Web atrick’s Da 
Wr 18 THUuRs. th 1. 1540 
Tn Forth Bridge opened 1890 19 Frt. Bishop Ken d. .711 
I George du Maurier b. 1834 20 Sat. 
6 Sat 21 Sunday 4th in Lent. 
7 Suntey 2nd in Lent. Bible Society 22 on. Goethe d. 1832 
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“Every Man for Himself, and God 
for us All” 


By AGNES E. WESTON, LL.D., of the Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth 


()s a snowy, stormy morning in the 
. early spring of last year H.M.S 
Gladiator entered the Solent on her way 
to Portsmouth \bout an hour, and she 
vould be at Spithead. When abreast of 
a violent blizzard from the 

lown, all was blurred and 


| 


Calshot Castl 
rth-east Cat 


irk, and ships had to grope their way 
long. Before the storm cleared the steam- 
ship St. Paul, outward bound, crashed 
into th st Her steel ram_ tore 
everything before it, spreading conster- 
ition among the crew on deck and the 
men seated at their mess tables below. 
The water rushed into the breach as the 
St. Paul backed out, and the Gladiator, 
quivering under her death wound, slowly 
heeled over 

Every efiort was made to save the ship, 
and some sharp, short orders were given. 
Calm and fearless. the ship's company 
mustered on the sloping deck, feeling 
that tl vessel was sinking under them. 
No alarm even tremor was shown 
British sailors know how to do or die. 
Then ca t command for the men to 
try to save themselves repeated in the 
= a t varrant officer, which | 
lave taken my title: ‘ Every man 

himself, and God for us all.’’ In less 
time tl takes me to write the 


Gladiator sank beneath the waves, carrying 
down with her a large number of gallant 
sailormen. Some were saved, others rose 
no more. 

The terrible news was soon flashed to 
Portsmouth, where wives were awaiting 
their husbands, in some cases with the 
tea on the table and the kettle boiling, 
and little children were looking out for 
daddy. I was glad that in the midst of 
this calamity we were able to help the 
sorrowful ones, not only in Portsmouth, 
but in various parts of the country. 
The money given to us enabled us to keep 
the husbands’ pay going, so that the 
sufferers should not have the miseries of 
starvation added to their grief. We were 
able, also, to sympathise with them, and 
to try to lead them to the Saviour Who 
loved them, and would be a very present 
help in their time of trouble. 

rhe sorrows of the sea are many and 
great. I have lived through many oft 
these terrible naval catastrophies, the loss 
of the Eurydice, Serpent, Victoria, Cobra, 
Condor, and last and not least, the Tiger 
and Gladiator. My many triends of 
the League of Loving Hearts, by the 
kind help sent through the Editor of THE 
OvIVER, have enable! me to comtort a 
large number of the widows and the poor 
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old mothers and fathers of the victims: 
but there are so many sad accidents in our 
Service that I should only be too thankful 
if I could receive more for this important 
part of my work. I have to refuse aid 
in very many sad cases owing to want of 
funds. 

I travelled from Portsmouth to Devon- 
port the other day—a six hours’ journey— 
to meet 200 sailor boys, who were being 
drafted from H.M.S. Impregnable to sea- 
going vessels. They were marched up 
from their ships, and very gallant and 
fit those true blues looked. It was 
pleasant to see them file into our hall 
and, with smiles all over, take their places 
at the tea tables. The tea and all the 
good things soon disappeared, and the 
boys said that they had had “a jolly 
blow out ’’ which they should never forget. 
We had a happy time together after tea. 
We sang our favourite hymns; I had 
a parting talk with them, and was able 
to give each boy a little packet contain- 


Ne 5 Sserrd FORO r. pax 
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ing Ashore and Afloat, and some other 
nice reading, and to shake cach one by 
the hand before he left. 

A boy from H.M.S. Impregnable writes: 


‘“ DEAR Miss Weston,—I know that 
my liberty in communicating with you 
personally will be forgiven. I wish 
to become a member of the RN. 
Purity Society, and I have filled in the 
back page of the little book given to 
me by yourself on Saturday last. 
I am already a member of your R.N. 
Temperance Society, and I have great 
pleasure in forwarding you the names 
of two other boys. You see that | 
am carrying out some of your wishes 
in writing to you. Last Saturday was 
the first time that I had seen you, 
and I have begun to look upon you 
as my second mother. I do not mean 
that my mother is dead, but my mother 
comes first, and you second. If you 
write to me, and do not mind, I shall 
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VERY MAN 





be glad to forward your letter to my 


mother. 

I was glad indeed to send cards of 
membership for our naval societies to 
himself and his messmates, and to write 
a sympathising letter to the lad and his 
mother. 

And so the young sailors come undet 
our influence, 
and then leave 
us for distant 
limes, but they 
do not forget us 
or the Sailors’ 
Rests; and we 
follow afte 
them as far as 
we can ior good, 
and link them 
on to the 
Royal Naval 
Temperan 





society al 
Royal Nav 
Christi 
Jnion 
5 S ih ¢ 
part of the 
rd 
\ ship's 
poral on | 


one of H 


One of th 


little chaps 


‘neels under his 

hammock every 

hight at prayer; M FGNES E£. WESTON 

[ wish that |] 

Was like him Its the way my mother 

taught me, but I’ve not carried it out.” 
We calculate, roughly, that about 

two million sailor boys have passed 

through our hands during the years that 

gg: ‘wor ced among them. Many 

wave gone aloft, and we are looking 


lorward to meet them again when the 
great muster day comes. 

You Will not be satisfied, I am sure. 
ine | tell yu something about ow 
xoyal Sailors Rests 


7 those vreat coffee 
Palaces for ] se 
mes I Jack which we have built, 


and have kent eninge 
‘ave Kept going tor over thirty vears 


WAS 2 





FOR HIMSELF AND GOD FOR US ALI 339 


[ hope that if any of my readers are at 
Portsmouth or Devonport they will in- 
clude a visit to the Royal Sailors’ Rest 
in their sightseeing. They are open 
every day, except Sunday, from ten 
till four o’clock, without charge, to any- 
one wishing to see them. It is good to 
see the bluejackets flocking in, and to 
know that hundreds of beds are booked. 
“Where are 
you bound, old 
chap?” asked 
one jolly blue 
of another in 
Fore Street, 
Devonport. 
“Why, to the 
Sailors’ Rest, to 
be sure,”’ was 
the answer. 
“Clean beds, 
and jolly com- 
fortable; only 
one fault—that 
there’s too 
much sleep in 
them, and you 
don't want to 
turn out in the 
morning !”’ 
[am glad to 
say that our 
Sailors’ Rests 
continue en- 
tirely self-sup- 
porting. It is 
very important 
that this should 
be so: but it 
makes very 
THE SAILORS’ FRIEND. hard work for 
Miss Wintz and 
her enthusiastic staff of helpers. They 
toil day and night. It will give some 
small idea of our night’s work at Devon- 
port when I say that 620 men were 
sleeping in bed, and 840 on the floors, 
with their boots for their pillows— 
1,400 men in all. We keep the rooms 
warm with radiators, and serve out brown 
blankets. Men were lying under the 
tables like herrings in barrels, and some 
sportive bluejackets, having placed chairs 
on the tables, and inserted their heads 
among the rungs, slept quietly. At six 
o'clock in the morning there is the grand 
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turn out, men off to their boats and ships, 
snatching a cup of coffee and a piece of 
bread and butter on the way. Our 


coffee bar is open at five o'clock, so that 


noman need go to a public-house because 


he cannot get a cup of hot coffee at the 
Sailors’ Rest. 

These Sailors’ Rests are hives of work, 
as well as homes for Jack. Ow 
wives’ meeting is nearly 700 strong. 
have a Boys’ Brigade fot 
smart, bright little 


salle rs’ 
We 


sailors’ sons 
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building, with the inevitable red lamp 


over the door. Inside are 


many rooms 
beside the bar, and at the back a small 
music-hall, with a and  severa] 
other appurtenances that I should not 
care to describe. This public-house, after 
many phases, lost its 


Stage 


through 


passing 


licence. 


Phen seem d ow opportunity to 
get it, as it might have been annexed by 
another publi : 
etc. It was 


house 


for builliard-rooms 
there, or not at 
all, so I advanced 


then and 





fellows; a branch 
of the Royal Naval 
Temperance So 
cietv; a Girls’ Guild 
for the daughters 
ind classes 
meetings, and 
entertainments of 
all sorts. I hope 
sincerely that we 
shall always go on 
growing and de- 
veloping. 
Christmas and 
the New Year is 
always a bright 
time. We have 
oul Christmas 
parties, and Christ 
mas trees for Jac] 








money and bought 
it. It is now in 
the possession of 
myself and Miss 
Wintz, and will 
eventually be 
handed over to 
our trustees, 
As we have done 
belore so we hope 
to do again, and 
in place of ‘The 
French Maid” we 
shall build a large 
block of cabins 
and rooms. Thes¢ 
will be in 
direct communica- 
tion with our Dia- 
mond Jubilee 
Block and with the 
our build- 





cabins 


I have now t 





his wife, and 
family, and a littl 
Christmas present 
101 each KKind 
friends all Ove! 

a AILOF s > 
the country send 
us nice useful little rhe aiid ' 
gifts to the num nly 6d, a night, 17 
ber of many thou f Pru " | 
sands. The Princ: 
and Princess of Wales always send a 
splendid box, and their kindness cd 
lights the hearts of our naval men 
who always look on the Prince as be 
longing to the Na 

] should like to interest my readers in 
a new development at Portsmouth \ 
public -house called The French Maid 


Win 


adjoined our building 
name given to her I 
but for many yea as a great 


and sorrow to us, standin 


such a pretty 
was Cannot say 
Ssne wv trouble 
gatour very sick 
aoo! and temptin men and boys 


This public-house is a low, long 





raise the purchase 


—_— money, and then 
P . the money to build 
Ps Hen the block. Whether 


the members of the 
League ot Loving 
to have a cabin or room 


hi Maid ’’ 1 do not know. 


Hearts would like 
in the ex-"' Fren 


Our cabins and rooms are all given m 
perpetuity by kind friends, and a brass 
is placed on the door, with a suitable 
inscription. One of the cabins we love 
greatly is inscribed Given by Queen 
Victoria, 1594 The cabins cost thurty 


the rooms filty guineas 
[his Portsmouth publi -house is the fourth 
that ] have able to buv an | re build; 
the others are The Naval i ndezvous, 

Phe Fountain,’ and ‘‘ The Dock Gates 
Inn ; 


fuineas to endow 


been 
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The Ordeal of Cicely Blunt 


A Complete Story 


By L. T. MEADE 


* was the magic hour of evening. I had 
just finished my usual day’s occupations 
My rooms were neat and tidy. The time 
yf year was December, and Christmas Day 
was one week off I put on my jacket and 
hat, and went out. 

I meant to pay a visit to my special friend, 
Cicely Blunt. Cicely was to be married on 
Christmas Eve, and would doubtless have 
a great deal to say to me. We had been 
schoolgirls together, and afterwards had 
often met. We lived in the same town; 
but Cicely’s people were well off, and occu 


pied a large house in a fashionable road, 
whereas I was very poor and an orphan 
ind only made two ends meet precariously 
y teaching I was proud, and would not 
cept help from anyone, and even my great 
friend, Cicely, could not read my heart 
She little guessed now, as I walked quickly 
through the busy streets, that there was an 
he in my breast which could scarcely be 
The fact was this: I loved with 
ill the strength and passion of a most pas 
ionate nature the man 


onsoled 


whom Cicely was 
ibout to marry. There was a time in the 
past when I hoped against hope that he 
ired for me There were wonderful 
moments when I read, or thought I read, a 
secret in his eyes—when a wild, delirious 

vy filled me 

But all these things were over. Cicely 
was engaged to Harold Dacre. They were 
to be married very soon, and I had gone 
now with the intention of buying a 
wedding present for my friend. I would 
take the present to her myself, and wish her 
joy, and kiss her pretty lips. I had been 

ked to attend the wedding, but I felt 
that I could not bear that ] accepted the 
invitation in order to avoid comments on 
my not doing so; but meant, when thx 
morning arrived, to make an excuse—plead 
and simply not 
ppear at the church I knew well that 


there were limits to my endurance rry 


illness, or anything els« 


hard as I would, I could not get over the 
fact that I loved Harold; that, notwith 
standing his engagement to Cicely. I still 


loved him deeply ; and that in consequence 
I could not possibly stand up in church and 
sce my greatest girl friend and the man | 
adored united for all time to each other. 

No one guessed my secret. I was not the 
sort of girl to make friends easily. Cicely 
was my only friend; and she, dear little 
creature, would be the very last to suspect 
my love. 

** That love will die a natural death when 
they are married,”’ I kept repeating to my- 
self; ‘‘ but just now it hurts—yes, it hurts 
dreadfully.”’ 

Then I entered a shop that stood invit- 
ingly open, and bought four little flower 
vases for Cicely I spent ten shillings on 
the vases—-a large amount of money out of 


my humble store They were pretty, and 
delicate, and I thought would look nice on 
my friend’s dinner table [The vases were 


wrapped up carefully by the shopman, and 
I then started off to take them to Cicely 

She was an only child, and her father 
and mother could not make enough of her 
When I rang the door bell Cicely herself 
to my surprise, appeared 

‘Why, Margaret!” she said ‘IT am glad 
to see you. Come in, come in. I thought 
I should have such a dull evening, for 
father and mother are out, and I have 
just had a line from Harold, telling me 
not to expect him. I can’t think why he 
does not come, for I have ever so many 
beautiful presents to show him. They 
arrive in crowds. I am_ perfectly tired of 
writing letters of thanks for them. You 
must look at them, Margaret Oh, I am 
please d that you are here I don’t fecl a bit 
lonely now that I see your dear face again.”’ 

I entered the house, and Cicely took me 
to the drawing-room, which looked littered 
and untidy. 

** Do take a chair,”’ she said “You must 
excuse this room ; but we have been opening 
parcels here all day. The presents will be 
exhibited in father’s study on the day. Oh, 
it is nice to see you again! Hal and I have 
been wondering why you never come to see 


me ; but I suppose you are too busy I always 
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he must remember you are a 
nt member of society—carn 


living, and teaching girls the 
st important things in life 
so different from little silly 


re a splendid girl, and 
somest he ever met. Why 


tter, Mags? How you 


lays at my school,”’ I 
At the end of term one always 
to correct I own that 
t t e is nothing much the 


to gaze at me in an odd 


why being tired should 
rosy red,”’ she replied 

t tell you that Hal’s words 
ttery, for I never saw any 
ht in earnest than he was 
u. Oh, there you are 

I answered hastily. ‘‘ The 
to-nl t, and it has caught my 
talk about your affairs, not 
I have brought you 

it you ought not,’’ sh 


are just too good! llow 


thank you What an excit 
el! May I open it? I 
cls What can be in 

t re rucssing Oh—oh 


ties! Won't Hal and I love 


ill look too beautiful on 


I'll show them to Hal 
t es in, and I am sur 
the better because they 
ind because you have 


r us But vou ought not 
y acquired money on 
1 to have them,” I said. ‘‘ and 


were ten thousand times 


I spoke Now I must 
God bless vou,’ 
pretty dark brows to 
t you go ?”’ she cried. “ I 
t to tell you, and you 
me Why should you leave 
me,’’ I answered 
! Your work must be 


for a litth 
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bit, Maggie; for I really and truly have 
something most important to talk over with 
you. I have not breathed it to a soul, and 
of course I am the very happiest and most 
lucky girl in the world ; but there is some- 


thing about Hal—something about him 
that makes me fecl—I can’t exactly tell 


you—but anxious, now and then.” 
“Why anxious, dear?”’ I asked. All 
inclination to leave Cicely had left me. 
“Well, that is it—I cannot explain. There 
are times when I wonder if I shall really 
There are times, again, 


” 


make him happy. 
when I wonder if he will make me happy. 

“Oh, Cicely—don’t talk like that! Why, 
of course you would make any man happy, 
and Harold is devoted to you.” 

‘““ He must be,”’ she replied ; ‘‘ only some- 
times I—well, I doubt, and I get puzzled 
Margaret, there isn’t much in me, but on one 
point I am resolved. I will not marry Hal 

no, although it is so close to our wedding 
day—if I am not positive that he loves me 
best of all. I am not much—I know that 
must love 


well—but my husband 


ind best—ves, best of all.’’ 


quite 
me first 
‘“ And he does, dear; he has proved it.’ 
She did not seem to hear my words. Her 
little thought, and even 
pain 
“Why did he not come here to-night ? ”’ 
‘I cannot imagine 


face was full of 


she said, after a pause 
why he is away.” 
‘You are¢ fanciful Cicely. 


approaching a great crisis in your life, and 


You are 


little things upset you.”’ 

‘* No, Margaret, no—I am not a bit fanci- 
ful; but I tell you plainly I would rather 
I would rather be an old 
maid all my days marry Hal if he 
did not love me best. Now, listen, Mar- 
Ross. This is Wednesday, and we 
married next Tuesday. If, be- 
in any possible way it 
that my Harold 
woman than for me, I 
charge you to let me know. I want you, 
Margaret, to take a vow, here and now, that 
you will tell me.” 

“Your Harold does love you best in all 


have no wedding 
than 


garct 
are to be 


tween these days 


reaches your cars cares 


more for another 


the world,” I said quickly. “‘Show me 
some of your wedding presents. Let’s 
talk of something else 

Not before you have made me you! 
promise,”’ she said, with a queer, wild 


light in her blue eyes “Tf, between now 
























spect or 


ven at the ecleventh hour 


loves 


her 
Margaret 























rds after her 
ntently 
pretty cheeks and 
>; growing strangely 


became 


anxious. I 
Cicely had 


herself 


very 


find 
another woman 
tell 
Promise !”’ 
the matter with 


will make a 


come and 


pro- 
have to keep.” 
‘Swear it 
y these words: 
there is another 
better than 
if I have to tell 
wedding-day.’ 
and make me 


’T said; ‘ but 


unlike yourself to 


you have mad 


whil 
the crimson 
bright Imme- 
lively 
staved 


and 
with her 
then took my 
did not 
1oTrce | 


o doubt what 
ir recent inter 
Hitherto 


had considered 
doll 


passion 


pretty 
to-night 
passion shone 
rentl 


ran up 


1 that a 
ne. I 

confronted by 
happened that 








cling with himself 
abruptly : 
** Margaret I love you 


not (¢ icely I 
loved Cicely 


have never I will marry her 


next Tuesday because I have given my 
promis¢ But I want you at least to know 
the truth You, and you alone, are ¢ 


tie 


woman I love.” 
When he l 


had finished saving these vords 
he became absolutely 


silent, his 
face 


eyes fixed 
steadfastly on my 


‘She need never know,” he continued: 
“she is not the sort of girl to find out. |] 
will take good care that she never does find 
out; but you, at least, must know th 
truth.’ 

It was with great difficulty I could find 


my voice. Phen I said, in a choking sort of 
whispe! 
“Why did you a 
‘IT don’t 


and 


sk Cicely to marry you ? 


know I was mad, I suppose 
and oh 
defend myself 


girl, but 


I have nothing to say; I 
She is the very 


you are the woman I 


cannot 


swectest 


love rhere ! I have told you at last 
She need never know he must never 
know ‘ne 

‘She must know I said then 

* She must know " he repeated. “ Mar- 
garet, what do you mean 

‘Mr. Dacre, Cicely must know the truth 
All my life e has been my dearest friend 
I saw her, as you surmised, to-night. She 
is not the doll \ take her for She is a 
woman, and a | one She has had het 
suspicions \ woman, when she cares fot 


nature, and 


she saw do into y S poke to me 
ibout her fee] to-night S even made 
me take a I did not t to take it 
but she mad Shi t to promis 
solemnly guessed 


that if by any chance I 
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“The door was opened softly. We both turned our gaze towards it, and there we saw Cicely.” 





























she said, I was 
and remembered 


that I had fe 


Maryaret,” 
left, 


ymething 


that 
rgvotten to ay 


tter you 


to you, so I sent for a cab and came on 
here She paused. I am glad I came,” 
ontinued. Harold Dacre and I were 
th silent. “I am not ashamed to own 

I heard voices. I knew them both 


ned for a 
I heard 


and I liste 
Margaret, 


es, both: minute at 


the door. your word 


For half a minute her eves rested on the 
Tace of Harold. ‘Why did you not tell 
the truth,” she id to him, you 
told her 
Forgive me!” he cried. “Cicely, why 


d you listen? I meant to do all that 
in could to make a husband.” 


She turned from hir She was trembliny 


good 


uch that I thought she would fall. | 
yut my arm round her little waist. 

Cicely, I said, lo you think I will 
varry Harold Dact 

\t these words she wrested herself away 
from me. She turned faced me. The 
expression in her eye quite firm, and 
ven gentle. 

“And why should ye not marry him, 
Margaret?” she id “He loves you 
He has told you nd you love him. I 
know it. I have guessed it for some time 
And now I want to one thing in his 

vour. Never o1 ng the short time 

f our courtship, did he tell me that he 
ved me He would never have asked me 


LIFE’S 


LITTLE heap of gems that Age could 
hold 
Within the hollow of his wrinkled hand, 
Once threaded on a string of purest gold, 
And eloquent of many a varied land. 


Here the meek turquoise, delicate and 
fair, 

Serenely gentle, changeless as_ the 
truth, 

Most like the sunlit blue, the balmy air, 
That do enfold us in the Land of 
Youth. 


The thread of Life runs thin; 
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restless 
there 


to be his wife, but that my father spoke to 
him. My dear father imagined that I loved 
and that he when all the 
time it was really you he loved. 
blame, he 


him, loved me, 
If he is to 
Think 
position if I had become 
his wife and found out the truth afterwards! 
I did think I loved him, but of late I have 
had 
uneasiness. 
that 


is only a little to blame. 


of the horror of my 


my doubts—my moments of. strange 
That was why I made you take 
Margaret; for the man I 
marry, must give me his 
share that heart with 

Mar, aret, I shall 


Harold, I shall care 


vow to-night, 
if I 
whole heart. I 


marry, evel 
won't 
you, or with anyone. 


always love you; and 


for you as Marvaret’s husband Good-bye.” 
She left us 
Three months later I was married to 
Harold Dacre, and Cicely attended our 


wedding. It was very quiet, for I did not 
But Cicely stood by 


looked at me 


possess friend 


many 


my side, and with her bright 


eves. afterwards that 


all 


and whispered to me 


was well. 
aid, “a great 


‘I had a greate cape,” she 


and awful escape. I could not have borne 
to be second to anyone; and I think—I 
hope—that some day, perhaps She 
blushed and coloured, and never finished 
her sentence, but I guessed what sh 
meant, 

There was another man who cared 
her, and for her alone. Meanwhile, I was 
the happiest woman in all the world. 


ROSARY 


And next a blaze of all that is most rare 
Of priceless jewels, many coloured fires 
Of lambent heat, unsteady as the glare 
That lights the Valley of the Heart's 
Desires. 


These garnered, what remains for later 
years ? ; 
The gold dust clogging all the wheels of 
life, 
With here a pear! to mark our unshed tears, 
And here a ruby burning fierce with 
strife ? 


in pensive gloom 


One bead still trembles on the slackening cord, 
No jewel, but a seed which yet shall bloom 
In living radiance at the quickening Word. 


}ENNINGS CASTON. 
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The Story of My Life 
By SIR JOHN KIRK 
lil.—Some Old Comrades 


cessity have a store- 
men and women 
whose lot has been cast 


ies must ol ne 


Tip ewt! man who has lived through six 


house of men ores ol 


[hose like myself 


association with public organisations, 
e an especially wide field of remem- 
ance. I will endeavour to recall some 





{ those I met in the 
career, and wl 


early stages ol my 
) have now passed bevond 
tal ke n. A 


mort very picturesque hgure 
I the mid-Victorian era was 

Rob Roy MacGregor 
He was a bracing, rather dogmati: type 
ol man, and a skilled athlete. He was 
one of the early recruits of the Volun- 


teer movement, and became a crack shot. 
Sut he won fame chiefly as a 
He set the ishion, and canoe clubs 

Prince of Wales 
becoming Commodore. 
lelighted in’ travelling 


canoeist. 


becam« the eo Le the 


(our present King 


Mr. Ma CG ‘ 





alone, storing provisions on his frail craft, 
and roaming all over Europe by its river 
waterways. When he had accomplished 
many thousand miles in this fashion, he 
turned his face eastward and explored 
Palestine. His volume, ‘‘ Rob Roy on the 
Jordan,” became quite a classic. The sub- 
ject came near to his heart. 

Strangely compounded in nature, he 
a devoted upholder of orthodoxy, 
and an equally acute controversialist 
against Romanists and Mormons. In 
London he moved about among various 
ragged and when the afternoon 
teaching was closed he would go into the 
courts and alleys, with his open Bible in 
hand, and speak to the people who 
peered from doors and windows. It was 
this method that led, in fact, to the 
establishment of the Open Air Mission, 
of which, following Mr. Gawin Kirkham, 
seven years. 


was 


S( he " Is 


I was secretary fot 
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“Rob Roy,” who was a barrister of 
omfortable means, lectured a good deal 
on returning from his canoe tours. On 
some of these occasions I accompanied 
him, being generally asked to read, as 
in introduction, some portion of the Old 
Testament, which he, attired in Arab or 
other costume, would illustrate and en- 
large on from his knowledge of the East. 
He had a positive craze for sturdy Saxon 
speech. and he showed it one evening at 

hildren’s party at Blackheath. When 
1. lantern reading of Hesba Stretton’s 

ilar story First Prayer,” 

is given, he remarked, ‘‘ Yes, very good, 

very good: only it wants translating into 
plain Saxon English.’ 

Mr. MacGregor was a remarkable man, 
and a devoted henchman, by the way, of 
Lord Shaftesbury. One day he would 
with the editor 
would be 


Je ssica’s 


be rubbing shoulders 


Punch and the next he 


found distributing tracts. On the _ for- 
mation of the London School Board in 


1870 he became a member, and founded 


amongst the members a meeting for prayer 


prior to the weekly sitting. This was 


actually continued until the absorption 


of the Board by the London County 
Council. 
Judge Payne, 
ther prominent ragged school friend, 


was the deputy judge of the Clerkenwell 


Sessions, a position of great responsibility. 


ragged school movement.” In 
any place, at almost any 
speak in the rliym 


last on the programme 


nis 17 


He was as able as he was eccentric, and 
h aremarkable gift of versification 
is to be called “ the poet laureate of the 
almost 
time, he could 
of “ John Gilpin,” 
ninth annual report of the Open 
\ir Mission records that Mr. Payne read 

oth poetic eflusion. Because of 
great popularity he was always placed 
in order to retain 


nd thie 


t 


the audience. In appearance he was a 
fat, chubby, clean-shaven little man 
uming with intelligence and = cheer- 
ilness He was highly ingenious and 


f 
l 


to this day. Li 


ulliterative in his compositions, and some 


} uN ] 
S TOKRCS VOCTe St) OO 


f las to be quote d 
ce Martin Tupper, he 


e in proverbial phrase, but with 
lore vivacity than that philosopher. 
Hi Sa genuinely religious man, doing 


Present at the 


first annual meting of the Ragged School 
Union in 1845, he was rarely absent 
in succeeding years. He died in 1870, 
and there was a great gathering at his 
funeral in Highgate Cemetery. 
A Shoe Lace Vendor 

From a very different rank in society 
sprang an odd, decrepit man who used 
to stand outside the ragged school in a 
congested court of East London, selling 
shoelaces. In those days the young 
gamins who attended were rough and 
obstreperous, and this man would in er. 
pose occasionally in aid of the teachers, 
Someth ng about his personality gave 
him weight and ensured order. Presently 
he was prompted to go inside, and later 
he became a teacher in the night school 
held during the His learning was 
limited, but he rendered splendid service 
developing the rare gift of managing 
rough boys. One of his became 
a day school teacher in another ragged 
school. He organised a wood-chopping 
brigade, and for forty years toiled on 
behalf of his fellows, winning the esteem 
and friendship of hundreds of pupils. 
At times they returned to express their 
gratitude, and to talk over their early 


W eek. 


SOnS 


experiences. One day there entered a 
tall, soldierly man, who asked: 

“Do vou remember me ?” 

‘Surely you are not Jim repli 
the master. 

“Yes, I am,’’ was the response, “and 


I should have known you, teacher, in 
any part of the world. I've never for- 
gotten the flavour of those hot potatoes 
youl good Wile gave I first 
came to you, a miserably cold, hungry lad. 


to me when 


A Noble Helper 
earnest worker of the 


laboured long and well, 


was a similarly 
other sex. Slit 


and was generally beloved, though the 
lads would rudely call after her “ Ol 
Mother Gum!” She was typical of the 


poorly educated but earnest 
godly men and women who were teachers 
in the day ragged fifty and 
sixty years ago. Her lot was cast ll 
Saffron Hill, the Italian colony, which 
in those days was a slum indeed. It 
inspec- 


( lass ol 


S( hools ol 


has now greatly improved under 
tion; but in that day the organ grinders 
many of whom married slatternly English 





vi or 
wret 
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i omen, were poor, and their children in teacher, now an octogenarian. I did not 
nt | retched conditio1 Mrs. P . before recognise him until he asked : 
Wriagt a factory hand in the “Did you know Mr. M——, of Spital- 
in but becal a worker in Saffron — fields ?”’ 
Her fell vorkers guaranteed her “You mean that harum-scarum fel- 
extravagant salary olf 430 a year, low?” was my rude remark. 
chy { City Her schoolhouse “ That’s me,” he sad smilingly. “ I’m 


ise built over the the man, and [ came up to the Mansion 
House meeting 
{rom Stratiord-on- 


9 Saffron Valle \von, where I am 

: i the c1 in charge of alittle 
1 th church.”’ 

5 Then we spent 


a pleasant hour in 
comparing notes of 
olden days. 





tive 

n | At Ratcliff 
SS In a_ railway 
arch at Ratcliff a 
. vigorous little 
g woman, as day 
S school teacher, 
was a ve itable 
\ S ‘mother in Israel” 
M to poor boys and 
t \ virls. The rector 
of the parish, an 
old Bluecoat boy, 
aided by her, did 
« wonderful work 
mn the district, 
influencing the 
i homes of the poor 
folk and assisting 
agged oS them by the help 


received trom 
friends. The Edu- 
cation Act closed 
that school, which 


From Spitalfield 
to Strat:ord-uon 





Avon 
by no stretch 0% 
; imagination could 
be deemed — eth- 
cient, with trains 
antly borne by rattling overhea much too con- 
Nn now respect-  spicuous. and the light always dim, if 

Dalston, and one the not religious. 

establishment in St Some of the workers were — better 
' He was a man of equipped in mind. I recall a_ City 
arance, but of ex- missionary, married to a cultured little 
he hada patch woman. He had a very high opinion of 
oiten caused amust himself, and his wife told me once, * Aiter 
all, my husband can give as good a Scrip- 
\f I o I was surprised to ture 1] sson as anybody, but I wouldn't 


/ 





. 7 ’ , 
day school ell him so for the world 

























[he founder of workmen's clubs was, 
it has frequently been averred, a lady 
whose maiden name was Adeline Cooper, 

11 who subsequently married an artist 
of repute, Mr. Barker Harrison. Miss 
Adeline Cooper was a woman ot great 
orig nality and ability, a good linguist, 
a clever musician, and gifted with an 
excellent voice. I remember the little 
curls she wore in the fas! 
of the 
mid - cen- 
tury. She 
did a 
bold thing 
for that 
epoch, in 


von ot women 


going 
down to 
the West- 
minster 
slums, 
and en- 
listed the 
occasional 
services of 
that curi- 
ous per- 
sonality, 
Laurence 


With 
the help of the then Marquis of West- 
minster, she bought up the interest 
of “The One Tun” public-house, at 
that time a notable thieves’ den, and 
transformed it into a ragged school, as 
Dr. Barnardo did later with ‘ The Edin- 
burgh Castle’’ in the East End. Many 
agencies were set afoot. in luding a work- 
men’s club or institute; here also were 
erected the first workmen's dwellings. 
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Miss Cooper wielded a vigorous pen, and 
counted the Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 
among her most valued co-operators. Ty 
the annual meetings came Lord Shaftes. 
bury, Sir Robert Carden, and Judg 
Payne, whose portraits, painted by M 
Barker Harrison, now hang in our Council 
parlour at John Street. 

These anniversaries were great occasions 
Mrs. Harrison believed in the value of 
memoris- 
ing Scrip 
ture, and 


ee many 0 
Wa dit ase the chil- 
pldict! i \| dren re- 
; peate d 

verses 

and ex 

hibited 

specimens 

ol their 


work. On 
one occa 
sion night- 
shirts 
were pre- 
sented to 
Sir Robert 
Carden 


( Niphant TWO OLD FRIENDS: CHAIRS PRESENTED SEVERAL YEARS AGO TO SIR JOHN KIRK and he 


walked on 
to the platform with one over his coat 
am.d roars of laughter. But the frowns 
of Lord Shaftesbury, the austere chair 
man, caused him to beat a_ speedy 
retreat. 

Mrs. Harrison outlived all her friends, 
and bequeathed her possessions to some 
of the teachers, amongst whom was a 
blind Scripture reader, quite a remarkable 
character in his way. 


(To be continued. ) 
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A Country Corner 
‘ By AMY LE FEUVRE 


Author of ‘‘ Probable Sons,’’ ‘‘ Teddy’s Button,’’ etc. 











c i PSio 
ire | 1 Pene eM ray ho break away from the control of their lady 
t rner I i e, 5 I ler t t nd almost a hermit, 
| his pl for d c and allow them to 
Att c he ho a weel é rls 1 is friends—Sir 
‘ i a hid ‘ y I I lal be Hanging about 
l 1 a dispositio grun t . pecially women folk. 
ra g operation n a wood, and I t her work tor many months 
rouded in mist, and encounters a mysterious lady, who speaks 
pathy and but they are declined. On her return home she 
t ra e Ma Willoughby ysterious wife lLaurence will neither 
lea \ few days later e girls are visited by Miss Stanhope, a 
sant ung man whom neither of the girls wishes t see again. But Sir 
, I Hawkhurst, where Miss Stanhope lit 1 wealth and luxury, and the 
< igh tney are ill puzzled as to their ste real aracter, 
° of , re ] t > . 7 > 
CHAPTER IX here till you get a veneer of mould over 
: you, like my good nephew here. I should 
\ FROM TOWN be ashamed to walk up Bond Street with 
: him. I contrast him with the Anthony I 
mn ‘A sharp tong is t only edged tool that grows ] alee 1 ut ten vear 170 the bright youn » 
keener wit t ”__\WWASHINGTON IRVING snew about ten iTS ago, right young 
. fellow who went the pace, as they say, 
( )s the f ng Wednesday the girls dressed in the height of fashion, popular 
valked r to Sir Anthony’s home. in society, always ready to take his old aunt 
| 1 the little grey to a theatre, and lavish with his money, and 
stone farm king the moor. It was I cannot for the life of me piece his life now 
surrounded y nite wall, and when with that one.” 
they opened t e they found themselves “Now, Aunt, personal topics are to be 
| sept garden, with hardy avoided! I want Miss Rosemary to tell you 
chrysanthemums in about her wood garden. Miss Penelope, will 
Sir Anthony himself you come and see my greenhouse? I know 
ind took them you are as fond of flowers indoors as your 
through 1 narrow hall into his draw sister is of them out of doors.” 
g the look and feel of a “T shall be delighted,” said Penelope, 
hut up than used following him out of the room. “Rosemary 
m, and had a few and I were hoping you would show us round. 
walls There were I suppose it is rather childish, but we do 
wind king into the garden, and _— enjoy seeing other people’s houses. I always 
t the " ked the moor: the plan in ther what I should do if I were 
tw 1 with an old-fashioned’ in them. I love arranging, don’t you 
e chairs and couch were “How? 
ner \ g If it had not been Oh, you know! Making a small room 
in the grate, and a look big, and a big room small, and an 
d\ tting up with her ugly room pretty. I think I like arranging 
rmth of it. the other things, too If I see a person in any 
' had lepr ng, chilling rt of muddle, T long to put him straight ; 
\ t was, they sat that’s one of the things I enjoy when | visit 
chatting and laughing in the village.” 
I te! f they had known tn't let you talk too much 
theit that her rvdéle, managing 
; : 
, fresh arrivals in this out for other people. Her efforts 
countr he old lad d voking to put things straight have sometimes had 
i cle t em d rou effect If she were aided and 
y . : 1 , , 
alte k f m sure: but don’t stay abetted by you, she would take this neigh- 


\ 
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bourhood in hand, and then we should have 
a fiasco! ” 
‘Do tell me 
him with laughter in her eyes, *“ whom would 
she take in hand first? And what would 
Perhaps,” she added audaciously, 


said Penelope, looking at 


happen? 
‘she would marry you to Miss Stanhope, 
and insist upon seeing Mrs. Willoughby, 
and make her and the vicar give a social 
entertainment together! ” 

Sir Anthony laughed. He took her all 
over his garden and farm, and Penelope's 
bright talk amused and interested him 

Meanwhile Rosemary was improving Miss 
Forrester’s acquaintance. She was certainly 
rather a startling old lady. Directly her 
nephew had left the room with Penelope, 
he turned to Rosemary and laid her hand 
impressively on her arm 

“My dear, don't either you or your sister 
think of marrying him. He isn't safe! ” 

Rosemary laughed. 

Isn't he?” she said. “I don’t think 
either of us is contemplating it.” 

“That is well. No. He is a little bit 
queer.” Here she tapped her own forehead 
significantly “Do you know, before he 
moved down here he came into a fortune? 








Where it has gone, goodness only knows 
I know he had debts, but those were soon 
paid off. It’s my belief he is just squander 
ing it on begging appeals, or else hoarding 

I have watched his post come in thes« 
two days I have been here. My dear! his 
letters and circulars fill half our breakfast 
table I took a quiet squint at a few of 
them, and they were from hospitals and 
} 


homes for incurable and decayed gentle- 


people—you know the style. Oh, Anthony’ 


peculiar—vou take my word for it 
“Everyone likes him here,” said Rose- 
mary stoutly; “my brother loves him and 
doesn’t think him a bit queer.” 
Tuts! He doesn't know him as I do 


Why should he leave all his friends in town 


ind come down here and be a hermit? He 
could have married so well, too: she was a 
daughter of Lord Stapleton, and had a nice 
little fortune of her own He simply ran 


away from her!’ 


I don't believe he would run away from 


inyone ! Rosemary's tone was getting in 
lignant. Tl} le of Sir Anthony’s life 
was not to her liking, and she did not want 
to hear any more about it 


But M Forrester would not be snubbed 
She nodded her head knowingly. 
Men are very wary nowadays, my dear 





They like to be the chaser, not the chased. 
She was too eager to be in his company. 
and he got frightened and fled. I always 
think, in spite of his many flirtations, hi 
heart was given to poor Enid Aubertip, 
And when she married, he never cared for 


anyone after her. It was a mariage q 
convenance. She was as poor as a church 
mouse, and her father was in debt to this 
soapmaker or oilman-—-I forget which, but 
it was something nasty, I know. Tom 
Tebbs was his name. Can you imagine 
girl changing the name of Aubertin for 
Tebbs? I know pressure was put upon her 
She lived for two years in a Clapham man 
sion surrounded by his vulgar family, 
then in sheer disgust and weariness she 
pined away and died. 

“But to return to Anthony. do vou kn 
he has morning prayers with his hous: keeper 
and gardener, and scullery-maid, like any old 
parson? And he does it without any apology 
or explanation. I said to him the first time 
I saw him at it, ‘ Are you practising for hol 
orders?’ But he would give me no satis- 
factory reply. The fact is, my dear, there 
is a vein of eccentricity in our family 





takes a religious form, and Anthony I 
very badly by the mania. One of my sisters 
was the same, and our great-grandmother 
was a Quakeress. It's in the blood, I suy 
pose. In every generation we have had a 
fanatic! 

The old lady stopped to draw breath 
Rosemary began to defend her friend. 

“Sir Anthony always gives us the idea of 
a quiet simple country gentleman, with high 
principles and awfully kind consideration 
for others. We have seen nothing 
or fanatical about him! ” 





Miss Forrester gave her head a little 


Then you haven't seen much of him 
Look at his books about the place lake 


up that one on the table there, put to temp 


and benefit: hi oridl nt *(Contessior 
of a Restless Soul’! Did you ever hear 
of such a title In mv voung days we wert 
taught that it w very low-bred to ment 

our souls! ” 

Rosemat! _ r. took 
the book to ‘ \l | . ter al 
Then, impulsivel he said. “IT should lik 
to read th I think it thie ime book 
that I saw in another hi ( he ther day 


Do vou think I might bort 
‘Oh, ask Anthony. he will be d lighted 
“We won't talk about him any more, 

















































you about my 


V\ you like to come and 
tarted on her hobby, Rosemary vied 
\ rrester in fluency and ani- 


“*My 


her Cl 


hor 


vherever she 


tind her 
forth in 
before I 
ad vered her ha 


with a fire, 


ortin out seeds and 
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making la 
looked up 
raining ! ” 

Sir Anth 
His 


house 


Visitors, al 








bels for her bulbs! And she 
at me and asked me if it was 
ony’s tea was a very good one. 
keeper knew how to entertain 
id her cones and cakes were a 


dear, don’t either you or your sister think of 


marrying 


of e 
import som 
hold. 


lost 


matter 


herselt 
took her 1 
the clo eS « 
if she cou 
smiled whe 

I shall 
he said ; ‘ 


think of it 


> 
Ro emi. 


tT it he asked 


him. He isn’t safe.’” 

nvy to Penelope, who longed to 

e of them into her own house 
iry did not talk much now; she 
n drean until Sir Anthony 

und his domain in her turn. At 


itating ly 


He 


him he 
TOW al b 1k ot his 
the 


be delighted t 


name of it. 


lend it to you 


ind \ must tell me what you 


































I saw it, strangely enough, in Miss Stan 


hope’s drawing-room,” said Rosemary, “and 
I nfess it is n ly cur tv that make 
me want to read it, for she is the last person 
I should have th 
book. She found it out of doors somewhere 


Is it a well-known 


ght likely to have such a 


in the park, she told me 
book? ” 

‘I don’t fancy 
copy very lon; 

Miss Forrester took d 
Penelope 

‘What have you two young ladies come 
down ti for? Not like London? 
I never heard of such a How are 


in these wilds? 


I have not had m 





these parts 
thing 


you to get husbands down 
I have I I know the 
barren state of society round about. Let 
Talbot estate 
rent, isn’t he? He might do for one o 


been here before, and 
me ee, there’s that y I 
you; and there’s the vicar, the poor little 


think he 


rm him and 


frightened vicar. How do you 


mit ht suit y yu ? Could y ] ref 


instil self-confidence into his shrinking little 
form? And have you seen this mysterious 
M1 Willoughby I ppose he drink 


} } 
} 


h ha keep her 
under lock and key. When is your brother 
coming I liked him 
him. He seems a gentleman, and has some 
brains.” 

‘Laurence ! weck. If 
Rosemary has you one day, I hope you will 
let me another Will you 


at) 


n’t she and the have to 


home? when I saw 


comes home next 


have you come 
to tea with me one afternoon 

‘Certainly, I will. I love goin 
and I will come by myself. T ; 
a wet blanket I’}} nd him out sh 


out totea 


— 


i week W th ] l 
h ] I } k 1 town. NX " ’ 
me about yourselve I am very interested 
n l ye ple, and I like your ] 





r she is alway king the why 
wher re of it ‘ ke thir t 
| 
I really am quite f htened of y M 
Forrester, you are » clever! 
And Penel ) m \ out 
She thoroughly enj 1 
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and he peaks so 
Anth ny 
What d d he \ 


“Oh, she told me a long story of the lif 


hort idly 


about Sir 


he led in London 
ago. It didn’t 


nd the girls he knew long 
g 
nterest me at all. [ hate 


knowing peopl nast ! 

Fancv! | | 1 never have th ight 
Sir Anthony had been a society man. What 
made h m i¢ down here SO quietly, ] 


wonder? 
“ She id he me into a fortune, and 
then he buried himself in t! I 
don't believe it; I don't believe ha 
me!” 
“Well, it doesn't 


place 


lf she told 


matter to us what he 


was like lor y 2 He iS very nice now 
and one of I ence’s greatest friends!” 
“Ves,” assented Rosemary: and in her 
heart she met lded \nd he is one 
of n friend I I won’t hear or bel] 
anything against him!” 
Miss Forrester saw a good deal of both 


the girls during her 
but th 


ported to one 


charmed with Rosemary's wood, 





it ought to be tr 
London parks instead of 
count? ' She met \l Stanhone 





being “wa 
the 


ou 
one day, and insisted upon her coming back 


to lunch with her, and then confided to 
Penelope that P ippa Stanhope was a 
young woman who showed her humble 


origin by the amount of “side” she put on. 

“T know all about her, my dear. She was 
never born to | this wealth Haven't you 
heard the tory Her father was a poor 








half-pay officer in some line regiment; her 
mother was a nobody whom he picked up in 
some foreign station I think she was 
governess out there to someone’s children 
+ ( P \ b 
ind the cl nt most of her life at a 
second-rate near I I Then 
when she wv ( her fat] found him 
self heir t d nt « n i< e in 
| P har 
her scl l e years later burst upon 
the u ld 1 } 1] he ( I m¢ 
her al tint I HT p n | turned 
her head id | ys long to shake her 
irs and gr t of her Pwo years ag 
her father died 1 now ¢ ly 1S ex 


| 
going to be the happy man. I mentione l 
t t | \ ld like her 
fortune, if not herself, but she laughed 
Then I st ted \ r brother or Bruce 








) expense in making it 


You can 


write and 


ivoured one when you 


dex ide dly 


ester was 

away 
f information,” Pent 
I can't think where 
about 


now far more 


oO l raecen and 
\\ ¢ k t 
( i red her han 
r service which 
1 
i 1 not rich na 


\ ffer will h mie 
1 Ve grateful for it 
W carry t my 
) ve a vely w | 
r th news | 
m tu | 
m k i "et 
ke 1 wh t ‘ee 
’ ve pity 1 hay 
Wan be a rare show 
P rdinar\ \l 
K aden an’ ] t 
ent | her wull 
| vs [! 
h M 
\ vy for Mis 
i } il no 
vy and ibour, 
l I ch etter 
1 Rosemary 
t t ti ( i 
™ » ban 
\ Stanl l 
| workmen, and 
rk she and M Stan 
) n 
me timber that 
it down, Miss Stanhope 
to have it perfect, 


NTR Y 
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Can anything be perfect?” exclaimed 


Rosemary. “It always seems to me that if it 
were there would be nothing left to live 
for!” 


“What an to say 
Is life only a struggle for what will not 
come to us? Do never 
uccessful in anything you undertake?” 

’'m always 
mscious of my _ mistakes 
in front of one that makes 


extraordinary thing 


you expect to be 


I never am perfectly so. 
so dreadfully « 
But it’s the goal 
one do and dare 
You are an idealist, 
; 


alwavs doomed to disapp 


They’re 
Perhaps 


then? 
intment. 


our standards of perfection are different 
Mine may be lower than yours, for I'm con- 
fident I have often reached it 

I wish I could say that. Penelope tell 
me I am discontented, but I seem to be 


always sceing how much better things could 


be than thev are! 

Miss Stanhope w: lent for a minute, 
then she gave a little sigh We're strange 
reature aren't we she said “\lade 


I can satisfy 
vealth won't do 


many different parts 
tastes, but 


un of So 

many of my 
everything, and I won't say but what I feel 
like you ” 


over certain things 


Rosemary looked at her inquiringly, and 
her thoughts flew to the little book she had 
een her reading. She spoke out at once 

‘Do vou remember that little book you 


park? 


ke it so much, don’t you 


pic ke d up in the I h ive been reading 


a copy of it I 


But Miss Stanhope was not ready yet to 
give her confidence She looked at Rose- 
mary in haughty surprise 

‘I read so many books that I do not know 
to which vou may be alluding If this is 
the last tree to mark we had better return 

And for the rest of the time they were t 
gether her talk was confined strictly to th 
busine in hand 


} { ” 
to fear. 


BURKE 


to lose have muc 


Laurence, taking 


‘| CONSIDER,” d 
his pipe out of his mouth and lazily 


refilling f n his tobacco pouch, “that 
if you wish for immunity from suffering 
you must keep ir circle very large or 
very small 


meeting of the Club after 
and for once 


It was the fi 


his return Dinner was over, 


























































the ladies’ presence W re juested in their 
brother's big sitting-room. Penelope and 
R nary it with they work at a small 
table away from the circle of men round the 
f but they were keenly interested in 
everything that was said, and occasionally 


voices heard 
had irked 


unwrinkled by care 


mad the I 
few went 


and Lau 


Someone rem how 


through life 


rence responded at once 
His remark was received in silence; then 
3ruce Talbot asked him to explain his 


statement 
What I mean is tl If 
circle of 
affect us 1u h 
ive no time to brood 


we have a big 


g 
riends, our troubles 


The busy people 


intere 
d »n 
Death, our greatest 





foe, may step in and « m someone we love 
We grieve, but the gap is filled by another 
very soon. A friend may disappoint or cheat 

we turn to another wl sincere. Per- 


nal trouble may t we are brought 
to contact with the ble of others, and 
thoughts fly to them. A big or a wide 
( necessary to happiness.” 
That unds sens said Major Wil 
\ But what about the = small 
F 
Well, if vou ‘keep yourself to yout 


f the lower orders expr themselve 
have no re r friends to miss by 
death or ficklene f you have no love for 
any other human being, you will have no 
a ) nitment or heartache no anxiety 
bout anyone ind you ive yourself an 
nfinite amount of trouble.” 
“You would in that case get your own 
he 1 on vour brain, and suffer from 
iry diseases,” iid Sir Anthony 
here is no more pitiful object than one 
circle begins and ends with self.” 
Yes,’ ented M r Willoughby in hi 
cheerful voice; “we're uncommon bad com 
| v if \ have no outside view 
But,” ventured Rosemary, “some people 
have plenty of resourc in themselves ; they 
be happier aw from others.” 
For a time, perhap but even Robinson 
C1 e very glad of Friday com 
nionship. Very few people, as a matter of 
I t, can stand lor t Their characters 


said Bruce 
Talbot; » get in the blues at once! 1 he pe 
never be in a pl n cell. I should 
n become a drivelling imbecile 


hirk 


trouble, or 
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“Best take it as it comes,” said Major 
Willoughby. “Life isn’t smooth for most 
of us, and it’s like beating the ocean's 


waves back with our hands to resist it.” 
“Well,” said Penelope, “Rosemary and 1 


don’t know what trouble is. Life, as yoy 
all call it, is very kind to us at present 
I really don’t know what kind of trouble 
could touch us!’ 

“Laurence might marry a_ shrew,” said 


Rosemary, looking at her brother thought- 
fully ; “and she w 
and home.” 


uld turn us out of house 


Instead of joining in the laugh that was 
raised at this, Laurence growled 
fashion: 


in a surly 


“Women always make a topic personal.” 


Then he went on 
‘If trouble 


ennoble the 


1 ] oat 
and difiiculties 


character, why d philosophers try to 
philosophise them away? I’ve known people 


} 


not Christian S« work themselves 


into callous and ind 


ientists 
lent indifference to any 
to them 
mg to worry, so they let 
smiling, un- 
wrinkled world at large, and 
think they’re conquerors. As a matter of 
fact, they’ve shifted their own burdens to the 
shoulders of those who already have more 


worries or perplexities that come 
They say it is wr 
things yo; they present a 


brow to the 


than their share. They are the shirkers in 
life.” 

“Ves: I think the characters one admires 
most in life are those who shoulder their 


burdens, but do it cheerfully, and never let 
the outside world know the weight of them.” 

Sir Anthony could not help glancing at 
Major Willoughby as he spoke. Rosemary 
caught the glance, and partly understood it 
laughed out: “1 


gruce Talbot dare say 


the most 


you won't believe it, but I've got 

tremendously heavy burden weighing met 
the ground. It keeps me awake at night, 
and plays havoc with my digestion and 


temper 
“We don’t believe it.” cried Penelope. 


‘Of course you don't, because I hide it 
so well I'm a hero, if there one left in 
this lazy, selfish age! Would you like to 
hear what it 

But no one seemed cur 

“Iv’s potted butter,” he said gravely 

My housckeeper’s. mother makes it her 


was invited to sample it, and 


pec tality I 
gave it as my opinion 


in a weak moment I 


that it was quite delicious. I have it always 
now, and it’s loathsome. Nothing will in- 
duce my tyrant rive me fresh butter, and 


“I consider,’ said Laurence, taking his pipe out of his mouth and lazily refilling it from 
his tobacco pouch, ‘that if you wish for immunity from suffering you must keep your 
circle very large or very small’”—p. 59. 












when she comes in with a new jar of it and 
a smiling, complacent face, I yearn to fling 
instead of play the 
and 
such a fiendish artic 
That’s a real 
with mock sympathy 
worse one! 
I don’t agree with you, old 


Sir Anthony, turning to Laurence 


t ¢ 
a 


which ! 
If for 
le to my table!” 


Penelope 


her, 


hypocrite, curse mys¢ bringing 
burden,” said 


“You couldn’t have a 


fellow,” said 


} 


circle of interests does not minimise trouble 
It seems to me a multiplicity of human 
I brit : I t train a catalogue of 


The world on the sur 
but peel off the 
know 
the result 
W idk n 


confidant, 


difficulties and woe 
ems a gay place, 


iter rind of it, and get to 
person 


face se 
the real 
under his disguise, and 
rather depressing than otherwise. 
r circle and be people’s 
and their tales are | 
You are a_ pe 


Willoughby. Sir Anthony 


in the extreme 
2 og Major 


shrugged h 


said 








1iaers 

Even our sunny Bruce has his griev- 
ance,” he said. “And if potted butter is h 
burden, others have slightly heavier on¢ 
If any man wants to help his fellow 
creatures, he is bound to lose his light 
heartedness No, a wide circle docs not 
bring immunity from suffering; a very 
mall one might to some extent, but, as | 

1 before, one’s individual woes become 
gigantic upon c»ntinual introspection.” 

[ think,” said Bruce Talbot, trying to 


we're all very dull to-night 
Don’t let us take to Ton, 
| 


I'll give you 


morali 
»! Now, 


interest the ladic 


ing 


I kr Do you know that Miss Stanh 

I just unearthed me buried treasure 
Penelope and Rose ry dropped their 
r L- + 
Ka once 


square le ther jewel 


«t 
been bur 
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It was 


just six years ago that there was 





the robbery at that house,” Laurence Said 
You were here then, Tony 
“Yes, I had just come. The oid lady died - 


from the fright of it, 
was weak.” 

‘Was that Miss Stanhope’s old cousin? ' 
asked Penelope 
her, Sir Anthony 
Miss Stanhope 


never heard 


didn’t she? 


Her heart “. 








‘Your aunt told us about 

She left the property to 
father, didn’t she? 
died 


failure,” said 


But we 
h WwW he 
‘It was heart Laurence 
she was upset by the loss of her 
She 


but 


jewellery. 





t see signs of the , 
burglars, only woke in the middle of the 
night to find her window wide open * 
when her maid I at her call they fow 
her jewel-case had been taken. She died the 
following week Some jewels were eventu- 

lly traced. I believe but not all I su 
pose they must have buried what they coul 1 
not take aw ly : 

“Tt’s awfully interesting,” said Roseman , 

I am going over to-morrow to the wood 
I hal hear | t it ] POSE I Wy 
jewels w belong to M Stanl pe D 
me! How lucky me | re! M 
always com to wh have mon 
Why should I not find buried tre re in! 
W } 

It w t I l a ; ‘ 

her brother It w Id go to the Crowr 

The girls were keenly interested in tl 
bit of news, and when Rosemary t outt " 
next morning for The Ced as M 
Stanhonpe’s house was ( d Pene! 
longed to be accompanying het 

Miss Stanl ( vay nt her dog-cart 
over f R nd very often came 
herself when e arrived, and walked to t 
wood with her But th mornil there wv 
no n of her Th id £ ener Hunt 
by nam v here to re I I 

nd he ] R I t ( th tre 

nd pointed « her where ( 
been f nd 

It k t t] } ¢ m 
Phere emed ne pap n it, b 
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uld be down very 


morning-room, 


I wish you would not trouble,” Rosemary 
said, as she took the cheque and thanked 
her for it; “you are not well, I can see. 
May I say how interested I have been in 


hearing about the jewel case discovered ? ” 





“*Hulloa, Laurence! that you?’ said the Major, doffing his cap. 


‘And Miss Rosemary ?’ p. B60, 


A little angry light seemed to flicker in 


Miss Stanhope’s ev a he made reply 
It i irprising what a very little interest 
veryone about h Che amount of gossip 

that ha already been ral ed over it ! 


onsiderable 












































interested in it your- 
have actually 
had three local 
papers down to interview me about it, I 
think you can gather that it is not a very 


] 
i 


‘When I tell you tnat I 


reporters from different 


pleasant ubject. Good-bye. I havea great 


deal of business to transact this morning, 

sO must not stay.” 
Rosemary felt herself 

driving 


dismissed sum 
marily, and, home, she came to 
the conclusion that Miss Stanhope was the 
most objectionable girl she had ever known 
n her life. 

That same afternoon she visited her own 
wood, and happened to leave a clasp knife 
yn the ground near a bed of bulbs 

She asked her brother, 
would mind walking back to the w 
her to fetch it 

‘You often go 


after dinner, if he 


vod with 
out for a smoke,” she 
urged; “and it is a lovely night, and not 
very far. I feel rather frightened at going 
alone—do come with me, will you?” 


assented It was not a 


“ 


Laurence very 


dark night, and there was a frosty feeling 
in the air. When they reached the gate 
that led into the wood, 
to relight his pipe, and Rosemary ran on 
to the place where 


Laurence stopped 


he had dropped her 

knife. Suddenly she came flying ba 
tartled look on her face. 
“There are people I think they 

must be quarrelling. Do drive them off, 


ck with 





voices. 


Laurence; they have no busines here!” 
Her brother strode forward. The still- 
né of the night brought the voices dis- 


tinctly to them. 
“Why do you 


death of you 


follow me? I’m sick to 
Don’t I see enough of you 
| day long without having you dog my 
teps at night? My cloak! You fool! 
Don’t you know that a chill that would 


carry me off would be the best thing that 


ild possibly happen to me? For good 
ness’ sake, leave me alone! No, I am wot 
coming home. It’s a prison-house, nothing 
more or less, and this is my only chance 
if getting aw from it!” 

The shrill, bitter voice made Rosemary 
tart There was no mistaking it. 


‘he 4 Mrs. Willoughby!” she faltered. 


7 Ye her brothe r aid qui kly . “let us 


et away. Leave your knife: what does it 
matter?” 

Rosemary was obeying him hastily, when 
Major Willouchl and his wife ddenly 
cam in view Mi Willoughby hrank 
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away 


behind 


him, but his voice was 








" 
cheery as usual, 
ei Hulloa, Laurence ! that you?” SZ 
the Major, doffing his cap “* And Mis: er 
Resemary My wife and I are trespassers “| 
are we not And yet we did have fy ir 
leave to come here. We were just goin; 
home; at least I was trying to persuade my Ro 
wife to do so, for it’s getting very dam: 
and chilly.” shi 
It was an awkward moment, but Rose. ter 
mary was equal to the occasion. is 
wei so glad you like my wood, Mrs ] 
Willoughby; I’ve come out to look for m 
knife. I left it just outside my tool-shed 
Do you mind coming back with me a fey we 
steps?” 
Mrs. Willoughby’s voice was quite 
courteous. 
“Certainly. I was just telling my hu: M 


band I was not ready to go home yet. | 
Ted, stay with 


Mr. Mowbray; we shall not be long.” 


will come back with you. 


She gave a sigh of relief as she turned 
with Rosemary and walked 
path that now and round 
like a ribbon, through the recesses of th 
wood. 

“TI began to think I should never see you 
again,” she said; “but I suppose you don't 


along the tid 


wound round 


often wander about after nightfall?” 


“No,” said Rosemary, trying to forget the 


shrewish speech she had overheard, 





wondering if it was drink that sometimes 
overcame this woman by her side; “but | 
wish you would come when I am here 
the daytime I venerally work alone, 
less Mo es Vance comes to help me.’ 
“T always like walking after dark. Te 


k toa 





me—it is so pleasant to spea 


of my own cla tell me about this hidden 
treasure at Mi Stanhope’s. My husband 


came home full of it last night. 

Rosemary told her all she knew. In con- 
trast to her former tones, Mrs. Willoughby 
Was quictne and dignity it elf. 
“]T don’t visit, as you know,” 


“but I hear about my neighbours. It 1s the 
only relief to the monotony of my lil 
That, and reading; but I am_ weary 
novels, and long for a talk with someon 
besides my husband. I am very interested 
in your wood I have been here a 
many times latel I like tracing the work 
you have been doing day by day. I com 
fided in you when last we met, I remember 
I am almost desperate now—and and | 


almost think I should like you to come ane 





THREE 


ot another living soul 


ourself. \nd, if you come, you 
t a \ hes. I will not” here 
‘ almost pa sionate 
t be t ubject of my neighbours’ 
nd 
ome ‘ \ day you like,” said 
norrow, after dusk. I 
xpect you You may amuse and in 
t me—}] ly cheer me—but no, that 
R mal t ed to pi k up her knife at 
h.” she said. “Shall 
rm now or Willoughby will be 
\\ rave a short laugh. 
ve hir little further bliss, Miss 
y D think he is counting 
minutes til n and | are alone once 
tovether 
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Rosemary could not think of any reply 
to this, so she merely remarked, “Do you 
know my brother?” 

“TI only met him to speak to a few nights 
Dick, who, with the 
best intentions of guarding me, flew at him 


ago. I was out with 


quite savagely 


‘Laurence never told us. Did he bite 


him?” 

‘No: I called 
shall expect 
an have 


him off. Must you really 
to-morrow. Now, 


will come 


go? I 
led, 
home.” 

She and moved 
off, and her brother 
with satisfied pride in her voice. 

“Tl am her to-morrow. 
has asked me to « 

“Wonderful!” 


ging his 


you 


you « your way. I 
arm 


to 


her husband’s 


Rosemary 


took 
turned 
to see She 
all.” 
said shrug- 
but whether he said it 
she could not tell. 
TEN.] 


rong 


Laurence, 
shoulder s 


in derision or 
[END OF 


earnest, 


CHAPTER 

















THREE 


THREE ships sailed upon the sea, 
All for the love of mine and me. 


Childhood, and the month of May: 
“Friendship” anchored in the bay. 

She brought me store of heart's delight, 
lhen spread her w ings, and took her flight ; 
And ’twas QO, my heart, and woe is me 
When the good ship ‘‘ Friendship”’ put to 


sea. 


Girlhood, and in summer sought:— 
“Courtship ’ glided into port. 

It brought me joy, it left me pain 
When the good ship ‘**Courtship”’ sailed 
again, 


SHIPS 


O swallow, follow that ship and say 
Love lies dreaming in the bay. 


Womanhood, and over the bar 

‘*Lordship”’ carried me fast and far. 

It gave me the full of love and pain 

When the good ship ‘‘ Lordship’’ crossed 
the main; 


But I reckon not of the storm and 
strife, 

For love breathes peace in the heart of 
life ;— 


And through the dark I see afar 
The home lights over the harbour bar. 


ALFRED H, MILEs. 













































Settlements and their Work 


A Talk with the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, M.A., Warden of the Bermondsey Settlement 


By ARTHUR PAGE GRUBB 


TTSAKE a Lewisham ‘bus over London 

Bridge, and in a short quarter of an 
hour you find yourself in the midst of 
Bermondsey. Dive down of the 


streets which run off at nght angles trom 


one sidie 
the tortuous Jamaica Road, 
the noble parish church, and if you have 
holiday time, when the Council 
schools are closed 1 will have to pick 

way warily to avoid stepping on 
the children who swarm about the narrow 
pavement, sit on the kerbstones, or, shrilly 


just Opposite 
selec ted 


youl 








shouting, run to and fro across the toul 
roadway. Ugliness, squalor, evil and 
ignorance are the qualities which strike 
you as the predominant partners in the 
inner ring of the metropolis; and if you 
have business to transact in this noisome 
region you will put it through with 
dispatch and _ reg your accustomed 
haunts without delay. 


May-day in Bermondsey 
Yet once on a time 
a splendour all her own 


Bermondsey had 
and if you could 


t 
pick up in one of the frequent pawnshops 
the magic ring which, placed on the 
forefinger and the proper word said, ob 


literates centuries and carries its wearel! 


back into, Say the spacious days ol 


would find the 
children 
thei 


be sworded 


great Elizabeth, you 
flaunting public-h young 
and seedy loafers all gone, 


the 


uses 
and in 
beribboned and 
n Queen ruffling it 
citizens 


an 
lace 
pid 


in all their bravery, and the good 
of medieval Bermondsey 

the Maypole in tull accord with the spirit 
4 the old couplet 


Haste y roode tr | rv bet 


Bermondsey, indeed, has seen some 
brave sights. sinc knights and barons 
lade then vay in stately procession 
to the Parliaments held in its Abbey 


red 


asst mbled 


and Crusaders, with blazoned 

In the 
their plan of cam 
Land. 


CTOSS 
n their baldricks 


ume precincts to lay 


But that is long past, and if you scoured 
the world tor the antithesis of 
romance and colour you could not light 
on a more proper place than Bermondsey 
At least that was my 
long ago, as | made my way down narro 
Farncombe Street to the 
Settlement to seek an interview with 
the Warden « this institution, which 
rises like a Pharos in the midst of a West 
\frican Here in thes 
depressing wastes of brick and morta 
and imprisoned human the Rey, 
J. Scott Lidgett, M.A., President of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conterence, Alderman 
of the London County Council, and first- 


has elected to dwell 


very 


impression not 


Ber mondsey 


mango sWallp. 


" 
SOULS, 


rank theologian, 
for the 


inducements to 


years, resisting all 
take more 
in his Church. 
Separation from the Settlement,” 
the Warden, as I sat with him 
library, ‘“‘ would mean tor me 
every source of inspira 
invigorated my_ lit 
attempted in educa- 
theological 
h Counc, 


the Settle- 


seventeen 


last 
engaging 
spheres of work 
avowed 
in his 
separation irom 
tion which has 
Whatever I 
tion, municipal administration 
teaching, or in the Free Chur 


have 


rl wT 
! 


has gro 


ment, and is 


l ut of the work ot 


to exemplify the 


principles involved in it 


The Origin of the Settlement 


Mr. Scott Lidgett is not an emotional 


man, and when he speaks In this fashion 
one realises that the Settlement is, like 
Queen Mary’s * Calais,”’ inscribed on his 
heart. My first question is the obvious 
one about the origin of the Settlement 


It sprang out of my association with 
the late Dr. Moulton during my ministry 
in Cambridge,’” was Mr. Li reply. 
, AY | \ Methodism 
parent. and it was the first Nom 
eived alter te 
Oxford House 


dgett’s 
ement mm 
must mstitution on 


yynbee Hall and 


contort 


pattern ot Ti 


Its object, as entertain by me, Was 
not merely t Oa certam practical Wor 

1 1 
but to embo a spiritual principle ane 
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to bring young men at the universities 
and elsewher: to apprehend it. The 
practical programme of the widest secular 
progress on the spiritual basis of Christi- 
anitv—this was the combination I sought 
to set forth. While the Settlement was in 


the current of the aggressive evangelism 
which, under the leadership of Hugh 
Price Hughes, became known as the 
Forward Movement, it was intended on 
certain sides to amplify the meaning 
of the movement. ‘ God cares not only 
for souls, but for bodies,’ said the pioncers 
of the Central Mission movement I 


-minds’: and the 
Settlement was 


desired to add, ‘ and 
educational 
the outcome. 


1 


side of the 


The Annual Picture Exhibition 

“T was anxious thi 
thropic sympathy in 
not be self-contained 


it the new philan- 
Methodism should 
and denominational, 


but should bring young Methodists into 
contact with the great social movements 
of our times. Further, 1 was anxious 


not merely to the 
ial evils, but to the 


to direct 
need of palliating 
still 
the conditions of city life 
f helping to bring about 
operation between different 
living apart from one 
estranged.” 

How far 
ideals and his pers« 
videnced the 
made by the Bishop ol 
The occasion was the opening of the annual 
picture the 
many ways in which the Settlement seeks 
to instruct the minds of the 
peopl and which has been 
ne ld during June for the last twelve vears. 
The Bishop l, 
is poles asunder from the Warden on the 
Education Question—expressed the great 
pleasure he felt at stating, in Mr. Lidgett’s 
own home 


attention 


greater necessity ol transtorminyy 


and especially 
brotherly co- 


se ial lasse S 


another, and 
Mr. Lidgett has impressed his 
mality on the district 
other day in a speech 


Was ¢ 


Southwarl 


NK. 


exhibition, which is one ot 


and elevate 
e of Bermondsey 


who, itshould beremembere« 


and am hy his own people 
regard he felt towar 
In personal friendship, in public 
and as an author and teacher, he esteemed 
him very highly Further 
on behalf of those who 


the respect and ls him. 


SCTVICe 


the Bishop 
dwelt in the neigh 
bourhood, voiced his se nse of the value of 
Settlement for their 
pleasure, their instruction, and their good. 


what was done at the 
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Sitting in the library, I put it to the 
Warden that in the minds of the religioys 
public the Settlement movement had 


been 
somewhat 


by the larger 
scale and more spectacular methods of 
{ 


the Central 
Way 


Ove! shar I wed 


Missions, and I asked in what 

the institution under his 
charge met the needs of such a district 
as Bermondsey. 

“ In providing the friendless with human 
friends,”’ was Mr. Lidgett’s reply. “My 
seventeen years’ experience here has only 
served to strengthen 
that personal influence 
who put the 
head 


special 


my original idea 
exerted by those 
highest gifts of heart and 
the the less 
privileged in the ordinary associations of 
unassuming friendship, is the most power: 
ful means of uplifting. This lesson has 
been borne home by the history of each 
department of our work. In club, class 


freely at service ol 


and guikl, among children and_ grown. 
up men and women, in the case of the 


} 


poorest: and the better-to-do, it has been 
abundantly proved by us. 
I have watched the 
forming power which the sympatheti 
friend exer which brings gifts and 
opportunities within reach of others, with 
simple kindliness and patient, persevering 
care. 


I verywhere 
marvellous trans- 


1ISes, 


The Nobility of the Gutter Child 


“ The bulk of those who remain in dull 
ignorance or wander into evil ways,” 
he continued friends 
They have not had 
them in they cannot find 
them in lat The little sutter child 
reveals unsuspected nobility, unselfishness, 
when he finds 
The wayward girl and the 
rough boy awaken to a new life when 
brought within reach by friends of this 
tvpe. Lives wasted for lack of finding 
true ftriends—-this 1s the story of ou 
East End slums: lives wasted for lack 
king to make frends among the 


* need wise, self- 


Irienas. 


sacrilicing 
( hildhood ; 


life. 


capacity reinement 


a true friend 


ol seek 
poor—this is the story of many a mord 
failure in the West End.” 

\ very pretty story of the operation 


friendshi 


leeming 





this re principle otf 


was told me by Miss Mary Simmons 
the head of the women’s work in the 
Settlement It was associated with st 


George’s House, a little settlement 
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vomen set in the very midst of 
the lawlessness and squalor of slumdom. 
These premises, by the way, were originally 
rented and fitted up by Mr. Scott Lidgett 
at his own expense when the income of 
the Settlement was inadequate for the 
purpose. Round about St. George’s House 
you may see the hooligan in the making 
at all stages, and it was one of the half- 
manufactured specimens. of 
that the story related to. 


this class 


Redeeming the Hooligan 

a youth of fifteen, 
mischief an inarchy writ large 
upon him. He captained a gang of boys 
who were the terror of the neighbourhood, 
absolutely unrestrained by authority of 


He was of Irish strain 
with 


any kind, and entirely impervious to 
religious influences lime after time he 
was turned out f the little club at 


St. George’s House foi 
and he was likely to become in a year o1 
two either an habitual criminal or the 
next worst thing—a ne’er-do-well, whose 
ultimate goal would be the poorhouse at 
iorty. 

Miss Johnstone who Is in ¢ harge of the 
St. George's House community, made up 
her mind that was something in 
the lad that would answer to affection. 
She kept in touch with him even through 
periods ot despair she never overlooked 
his misconduct, but she let him under- 
stand that, in spite of all, she was his 
friend, till gradually that influence began 
to tell. 
improved; he ceased to be ringleader in 
evil, and even began to display some 
persistency in work. He is a bright and 
quick youth, and, provided his occupation 
is not monotonous, will do useful work. 

Miss Simmons told me 
not yet reached the 
ye plaster 


gross misconduct 


there 


His manner, dress, and speech 


that he has 
altitude of the 
saint.” In fact, with three 
owing to misplaced generosity, 
he got drunk at Christmas, and had to be 
warned from the Club. But he 
brought his companions with him the 
next day and full of con- 
trition; and Miss Simmons thought that 
was able to detect 

the glimmering dawn of religious con- 


lendship ot a good 


others, 
away 
shamefaced 
on this occasion she 
sclousness Che 


taught him that there is a 


woman has 
power outside of himself which could 


hie lp 





OUIVER 
the good in him to triumph ; and on that 
basis the long dormant religious con- 
sciousness has been awakened. 


So much for the individual influence 


of the Settlement. But there is an eye 
more important eflect of its work—the 
permeation of Bermondsey 

aims and Recent Local Gover. 
ment Board inquiries, and the subse. 
quent legal proceedings, have shown the 
ease with which, in poor ne ighbourhoods 
the moral sense of elects d local authorities 
may be cdeadened 
ruption bred. It 
breath of suspicion has 
administration of the Poor 
mondsey Mi Scott Lidgett and the 
Bermondsey Settlement may well lay 
claim to the credit of that. 


With high 
l¢ leals. 


and widespread cor. 
is noteworthy that n 
touched the 
Law in Ber. 


“The Honestest Man in Bermondsey” 

** He’s the ablest man in Bermondsey,” 
sail a Labour member of the Board of 
Guardians to a colleague, also a wage- 
earne! 

‘* He’s the honestest man in Bermond- 
sey !’’ was the other’s reply. 

Another Poor Law representative said 

* 7 presence on the Board of Guar- 
dians kept us all straight ; no one cou 
suggest a dishonest or shady action when 
he was in the room.” 

Yet when he went to Bermondsey, | 
1T8go, the general attitude towards all whe 
professed disinterested motives of publ 
service, especl illy if the protessor Was a 
parson, was one of acute suspicion. Mi 
Lidgett’s personal intluence and the worh 
of the Settlement have changed all that 
and. singleminded- 
ness are re m every hand; 
and have set 
standard, not only of public righteousness 
but of public efficiency. 

“ There’s nothing here between heavel 
and hell—between the 
the tap-room,”’ someone said about Ber: 
mondsey to the venerable Dr. Pat 
many vears ago. The intermediate stat 
has been provided by the Settlement 
with its science, art, and educator 
extension lectures 


its choral an 


His absolute sincerity 
ognised 


( 
, - 
his devoted colleagues 


mission hall a! 


classes, its university 
its natural history societ) 
orchestral union, its physical clubs , 
gymnastic instruction, and its theologite 
Classes. \ flower show and a pictul 












>a 


exhibition are two ol the features of its 
there is nursing in the 
temperance 
religious 


summer season ; 
homes, aid for the sick, 
propaganda, and a host of 
services. 

But above all there is the wonderful 
‘uild of Play for the children and the 
‘wild of the Brave Poor Things for the 
maimed and halt, which under Mrs. 
Kimmins’ splendid direction have de- 
eloped into a wonderful movement for 
the refining and beautifying of the lives 
f these little ones of the slums in their 


leisure hours. 


{ 


Help from ‘Varsity Students 
The greater part of this noble service 
s performed by the women residents 
it St. George’s House and the Women’s 
Settlement in Rotherhithe. They are 
to give their whole day to the task. 
The men residents are chiefly young 


Varsity graduates reading for the iaw 
other examinations, whose leisure 
is necessarily restricted. For them a 
residence in Bermondsey provides a useful 
training for eventual leadership in the 
ause of social reform, and thus creates 
a standard of Christian citizenship which, 
n turn, permeates the society with which 
they are subsequently associated. 
Among the more distinguished men 
vho have at one time been in residence 
it the Settlement may be mentioned 
Mr. W. E. Brunyate, C.M.G., now a 
Khedivial Counsellor at Cairo and a 
member of the Imperial Order of Osmanieh; 
Dr. Kimmins, Chief Inspector of the 
Education Department of the L.C.C.; 
ind Professor W. F. Lofthouse, M.A.., 
ho has the chair of Old Testament 
Languages at the Wesleyan Theological 
College, Handsworth, and is the author 
of a notable book on the Atonement, as 
well as the honorary general secretary 
the Methodist Union for Social 
Service, 
Une matter troubled me as I saw all 
this wealth of devotion poured out into 
the dreary area of Bermondsey. Would 
the immense advance in social reform 
uudertaken in these progressive days by 
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the State and the municipalities sound 
the knell of private philanthropies ? So 
I voiced my doubts to the Warden. 

“Is the day of Settlements over ? 
1 asked, 

But there was no doubt in Mr. Lidgett’s 
reply. 

“The need that Settlements should be 
maintained and developed,” he said, 
“is not less urgent to-day than it was 
twenty years ago. Apart from the 
benefit of the particular activities that 
are carried on by them, they are a power- 
ful means for creating in the well-to-do 
the temper which insistently demands 
social reform. They are an important 
contribution to the Christian citizenship 
of our times, and have an important 
place among the influences which tend to 
secure practical reforms by peaceful evolu- 
tion instead of by revolution.” 


” 


Voluntary v. State Help 

‘ However great may be the extension 
of national and civic action in regard to 
social problems, this will not in any way 
supersede voluntary efforts, although it 
may, in some respects, change their char- 
acter. Voluntary enterprises will more 
and more be needful, not as a substitute 
for public action, but as a needful ally 
in carrying out schemes of social bene- 
ficence. 

‘The more fully public action responds 
to the great ideals of human _ brother- 
hood,” he continued, ‘the more will 
the ideals of brotherliness bring workers 
into the field to supplement public action. 
This office will be the more readily ful- 
filled by Settlements, because they have 
always made it their business to train 
men and women to take part in civic 
administration, and because their guiding 
principle has always been that of co- 
operation and not of competition. Their 
influence has been of immense service 
both to the Churches and to the State. 
Many of the most influential among our 
leaders in social effort, both in Parlia- 
ment, and in administrative life, received 
their training as residents in the various 
Settlements.” 



































Gardner’s Luck 


A Complete Story 
By E. BURROWES 


” TAYS and means!—ways and means!’ 

\ The words seemed to ring in Andrew 
Gardner’s ears with weary repetition. His 
rapid footsteps kept time to the phrase 
which had njade his heart so sore within him 
And yet if was only what he might have 
expected’ What right had he to ask Alison 
Langton\\to marry him when he could not 
keep her\\in any degree of comfort—when 
their waiting must of necessity lengthen 
into years, unless some unexpected stroke 
of luck were to come to his share? It was 
hard, bitterly hard, but he supposed he 
should have held his tongue, and left the 
girl he loved ignorant of his feelings towards 
her. But that was more than mere human 
flesh and blood could stand,andsofor a couple 
of blissful days Andrew and Alison had lived 
in that particular Eden which belongs to 
lovers, till on interviewing Colonel Langton 
the young man had come down to earth 
with a run. 

The engagement was not altogether sanc- 
tioned: they might have what is known as 
an understanding just betwcen themselves, 
but nothing was to be said in public until 
Andrew was in a position to think of an 
early marriage. And that 
struggling barriste1 


he was only a 
was a long, long way 
off. So it was not surprising that he felt 
depressed and irritated as he tramped to the 
station and was whirled back to his dreary 
chambers, where he could digest at his 
icisure the words of kindly counsel and 
wisdom uttered by the father of the girl he 
loved—the girl who, thank Heaven ! loved 
him 

He was sure of that one blessing, at any 
rate ; and the only thing to be done now 


as to work as he had never worked before 
and to prove to Colonel Langton that he 
was thoroughly in earnest, that he was leav- 
ing no stone unturned in his search for 
fortune. 

It was slow work—it must be that as far 
is his profession was concerned—he required 
indomitable perseverance and hope, cease 
less striving and energy: but with Alison 
to spur him on to success, surely he must 


do something good 


So he worked and 
waited, but very few briefs found their way 


up the dusty stairs to his chambers, and 
sometimes black depression settled down 
like a baleful shadow upon him. 

They wanted so little! That was the 
irony of the thing. A few hundreds a year 
as a certain income, upon which he would 
be able to live while he worked for success 
and fame at the Bar. A few thousands 
snugly invested. That was all they wanted to 
give them complete happiness, and yet that 
goal was as far away as if they had re. 
quired millions 

Such thoughts were in his mind as he 
turned into his club late one evening, when 
a chill winter wind was sweeping the streets 
and the lamps flickered dimly through the 
gloom. Rain was beginning to fall, and the 
outer world was the reverse of cheerful. 
Andrew passed with a sense of relief to 
the cheerful room, where he nodded to one 
or two men he knew, glanced at the 
evening papers, and then settled himself 
down for a quiet smoke and a desultory con- 
versation with anyone who might come his 
way. 

Someone asked him to take a hand at 
bridge, but he shook his head. He was in 
no humour for cards, and he glanced up 
with relief as a man slipped into a vacant 
chair near him He knew him slightly, as 
a pleasant, cheery fellow, with plenty of 
money and not too much to do. A bit too 
fond of gambling, perhaps; but Andrew 
looked with tolerance on that failing, and 
if a fellow could afford to play a bit—well 
where was the harm? His argument _ 
not particularly sound, but it passed for 
the time 

‘You're looking seedy,”’ said Beresford, 
leaning forward in his chair, as he glanced 
at Andrew's face, which had grown haggard 
under the stress of many emotions dunng 


r | 
the past few weeks. ‘ Working too hard, 


eh?” 

Andrew laughed. 

‘Well, I don’t know—perhaps I've been 
burning the midnight oil a good deal. | 





self. By the way 


“hil | Quiz 
juve 





“*You are looking seedy,’ said Beresford, leaning forward in his chair.” 


ildn’t mind if it led to anything—but so 


far it hasn’t. It’s a horrid grind.”’ 


It is. You've got to have boundless 
pe and perseverance and belief in your 
I've got to congratulate 
1, [hear. Only heard the news the other 
All good luck, old chap! When's the 

lding to be 7 
Something darkened Andrew’s eyes 
“When my ship comes home,” he said, a 


little } ean)” i 
little bitterly : and from all appearances 


I 


vas silent for a minute or two. 


P| 


Penerosity He 


hes gone on the rocks or foundered.”’ 


“ As bad as that Look here, Gardner, 
You'll let your- 


ates . 
run down completely. Go away; get 


1 Want rousi up a bit 


lange 


How and where? My dear fellow 
wv nothing to do but to amuse yourself. 
Nave Besides as 
He stopped abruptly, and the other man 
: He could 
less that it was very much a question of 

d., and mething prompted him to 
liked 


it) 


Andrew Gardner 


and he wanted a companion badly for his 
trip on the Continent He hated going 
alone. His usual friend had deserted him for 
a game-shooting expedition in East Africa 

** Look here, Gardner, I'm off the end of 
this week to Monte Carlo—with my motor 
I want another fellow to come with me, and 
I shall be awfully glad if you'll bear me 
company. I mean it. As my guest, re- 
member. It will do you no end of good, 
and I'd be very glad of your company 
Besides that, I can put you up to a really 
good tip. I’m going to have my usual 
flutter at the tables, of course, and I've dis- 
covered and perfected a system by which a 
man might easily make his fortune. Think 
of it, man. They say that a beginner, or 
someone who has never been at the tables 
before, has the most wonderful luck. You'll 
be a mascot. Will you try it? It'll bring 
your ship home a jolly sight quicker than 
stewing in your chambers, waiting for briefs 
to crawl up the stairs. Come, old chap 
be sporting. Say you'll come.” 











































The 
the idea 
still 


hesitated chance of a 
hange was delightful ; 


alluring 


Andrew 
of making 
and he 


fortune was more 


had a good deal of the gambling spirit in 
his blood It was the one thing of which 
Alison Langton owned herself afraid, but 
Andrew had laughed her fears to scorn Was 


it likely that he would do anything, he asked 
her, to hurt her or the future to which they 
were both looking forward so eagerly 


But other men had made their fortunes 
and why not he? He would never have 
such a chance again, and if Beresford was 


kind enough to ask him to go as his guest 


he would surely be a fool to refuse such an 


invitation 
said 


“ Tt’s most awfully good of you,” he 


eagerly, a slight colour rising to his face as 
he spoke ; “ most awfully good, Beresford 
I'll come with pleasure 

* That’s right I'll let you know the exact 
date and hour, and all that And I must 
show you my system If it works as it 
ought, you'll come home a rich man 

The words haunted Andrew Gardner, and 
drove sleep from his pillow. <A rich man! 


And he wanted so little 
little—tto assure that dim 
Alison waiting 
would be kind to 
fortune He had 
best to a hic ve 
l 


work an 


so comparatively 


future for which 
Perhaps the 
and let 


hard 


he and 
Fates 


were 
him him 
tried so 

that 
steady lomitable 


but so far in vain He 


make a 


done his object by 
perseverance 
was tired of waiting 
He would tempt 


well, he could 


ind watching and | 


fortune 


loping 
then 
to the old daily grind 
Alison he wa 


that he 


once and 
always come 

He wrote and told 
abroad 


omy 


with a_ friend ; wanted a 


change ; that Beresford was taking him as 
his guest on a motoring tour but he did 
not mention the name Monte Carlo He 
knew Alison was rather bsurdly — pre 
judiced against the mere idea of the place 
He would tell her all about it when he came 
back 1 rich mat 
* * * * * 
‘Le jeu est fait! Rien neva plus / 
he croupier’s cry, purely mechanical 


wearied with repetition, had resounded in 


Andrew Gardner’s ears ever since his arrival 


in Monte Carlo He had from the first been 
a constant attendant at the tabk and 
thanks to his friend’s instructions, he had 


played with a certain amount of success 
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with such success, indeed, that the fever 

of gambling was obsessing him ; it mounted . 
to his head like wine, and he was conscious ° 
of nothing but the lust of gain—the greed of 

raking in the gold coins and notes which 
were accumulating before him. He was jp : 
luck; other eager players regarded him 
with envy. At first the mixed crowd in th, ‘ 
Casino had disgusted him. Here he say " 
birds of prey in human form ; people wh § 
lived only for the excitement of gambling ; 
old women, hideously wrinkled, with claw. " 
like hands and evil, glittering eyes; young : 
girls bent on the downward ‘road . m " 
of all ages, classes, and nationalities. " 





smart set and the scum of the earth mingled 


rubbed shoulders, raked in their 
And Andrew 


He had th 


together, 





winnings with eager hands 


Gardner became one of them 


gambler’s fever in his very blood: all other ; 

things were blotted out 
He gloated over his winnings ; and, tod 

him this much justice, it was because they , 

seemed to bring Alison nearer to him. Yet ' 

a twinge of shame mingled with his feverish ' 

gladness \lison would shrink from th 

money won in this sort of way. Alison, wh ' 

was so simple-minded, so honest and true 

who regarded gambling as a sin, if nota 

crime. | 
Yet why should she ever know? It 

was an insidious voice that whispered this ) 


suggestion—a voice against which he strug- 


gled 
For as the days slipped away Andrew's luck 


but which conquered him in the end 
remained with him in a marvellous manner— 


so Beresford assured him 
“My dear chap, your 
“Wasn't it a 
No 


you'll be 


fortune’s mad 
day that 


more struggling 


he cried lucky 


brought here 


Why, I 


wedding 


you 
asking me to the 
thoug 


and n 


suppose 


before long Seriously 


he re 
run into [our 


you're envied bv everyone 


wonder Your winnings must 
figures.”’ 
Andrew, but there was 


Beresford glanced 


“They do,” said 


no gladness in his voice 


at him curiously 
“Well, if it wasn’t that we know other 
wise,” he said gaily I should quote that 


fellow—‘ Lucky 
chance—unlucky 
obtain in you! 


old saying to you, my deat 


at cards—or games ot 
But that doesn't 


‘‘No,” said slowly ; “no 


doesn't 


Andrew 





But he wished, with a touch of latent super- 
stition, that Beresford had not quoted that 
wing. It haunted him unpleasantly. 
Perhaps it was that which made him play 

klessly that night in the Casino. A huge 
rowd was gathered round him, many play- 

ind following the lead of the lucky 
Englishman, and a still greater number look- 

s on with breathless interest. Sometimes 
someone would stretch over his shoulder and 
:im to put on a coin for them, and always 

won. The silence and excitement were 
ntense, and Andrew sat there blindly stak- 
ing gold pieces with utter recklessness. It 
seemed almost as if he could not lose. 

One man, young, white-lipped, his eyes 
slittering with the gambler’s fever, watched 
n eagerly. Suddenly he bent forward. 
‘If monsieur would be so good as to stake 
this coin for me,”’ he asked, thrusting a 

in into Andrew's hand, “he would be 

ing me a kindness.” 

Andrew muttered something, staked for 

mself and tl stranger, and the whole 
table watched feverishly as the ball spun 


time he lost! There was a 
the crowd. The young man 
lrew away with a miserable 


irned and faced Andrew as he 





se from his seat 


That was my last coin,’ he muttered 


Before Androw could utter a word, or 


eed, take in the sense of what the wretched 

id said, he had vanished, pushing his 
y through t crowd into the exquisite 
| night \ few moments later, as Andrew 
1 Beresford left the crowded rooms, a 


, out ominously in the out 
world, which lay bathed in mystic 





light. There was a rush to the spot, 

nd Andrew was pe rhaps the first to recog 
nise the still, white face of the man who was 
ng on his back, his face upturned to the 
tar-span ‘led heavens. It was the man 
who had staked and lost his last coin—the 
ruined by the gambling tables, who had 
taken the shortest and easiest way out of 


IS trouble the way of the suicide ! 
Let us get out of this,” cried Andrew 


Sel\ is Beresford drew him away 
It's a curs spot, Beresford It makes 
ne feel a murderer.” 

Come, come, old chap—you're looking 
Cit fre norbid point of view,” said 
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Beresford soothingly, for he saw that the 
young man’s nerves were strung up almost 
to breaking point. 

Andrew was silent. But as he drew from 
his breast pocket that night the rolls of 
notes and the gold he had won that day at 
the tables he could not repress a shudder. 
It seemed to him the price of blood. If 
Alison only knew—would she touch it with 
her cool, white fingers? More than ever 
he resolved to hide from her the source of 
his unexpected wealth. And two days later 
he left for home in Beresford’s car, the richer 
by some thousands, and carrying away with 
him the reputation of being the luckiest 
player seen for a long time—the English- 
man who carried all before him. 


- * * . . 


“How hard you must have worked, 
dear!” 

Alison’s sweet face was a little flushed, 
her eyes were shining with happiness, as she 
walked slowly through the garden, in which 
early spring flowers were beginning to poke 
their heads above the mould. A pale blue 
sky hung above them, and a robin, singing 
in the holly hedges which sheltered the walk 
from the rest of the lawn, carolled a song of 
eternal hope. Its echoes woke a responsive 
strain in the girl’s heart, for what she had 
wished for—what she had been willing to 
wait for, for any length of time—had come 
to pass. Her lover was rich. They might 
be married at any time, and her parents had 
given their glad consent to the engagement. 
Andrew had emerged from another fateful 
interview with Colonel Langton with a flush 
on his handsome face; hope beat high 
within him, and he was able, for a time at 
any rate, to stifle those pangsof conscience 
which had distracted him ever since his de- 
parture from the gaming tables. Colonel 
Langton had not asked many questions: he 
was amply satisfied when he found that his 
daughter’s suitor was possessed of sufficient 
funds invested in gilt-edged securities to 
make a settlement upon her and give her 
a comfortable, if modest, home. With his 
talents he should go further—make, perhaps, 
a name for himself at the Bar. Everything 
was settled, and Gardner told himself that 
his luck had lasted. He was the happiest 
as well as the luckiest man in the world. 

He coloured a little now at Alison’s words. 

If I did work hard,” he said evasively, 
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what docs it matter, dearest ? I’ve got the 


reward I hoped for. Nothing else matters. 


And, Alison, darling, you won’t keep me 
waiting long, will you?” 
‘“‘Do you suppose, sir, a woman can be 


married all in a minute ?”’ she asked gaily. 
‘There are frocks to be thought of, and 
oh! ever so many things; but perhaps at 
Easter—doesn’t it too good to 
true ?” 

He drew her to him and kissed her fondly. 
It was, indeed, almost too good to be true 
There were terrible moments when he won- 
dered whether this amazing happiness would 


seem be 


last. But, like his luck, nothing seemed 
ible to touch it 
And then the blow fell. Afterwards he 


felt he had known it would come upon him 
later It not fair that he 
should take the smooth without the rough, 
the reward without the toil 

He had promised to meet Alison at a pic- 


sooner or was 


ture gallery, and as he made his way through 
the smartly dressed crowd which had assem- 
bled to see the beautiful works of a favourite 
artist, he caught sight of his fiancée stand- 
ing in front of a picture with a man at her 
side—a distant her whom 
Andrew had never met, though knew 
him by sight. As he came up behind them he 
caught the 
his clear, pleasant voice 


cousin ol own 


he 
something 


man was saying in 


“Tt was a wonderful sight, Alison—but if 
you could have seen the faces of the gam- 
blers! There was one man _there—an 
Englishman—who carried all before him 
He won some enormous sums. He lost 
only once, and that was when he staked a 
coin for an unfortunate wretch, who went 
straight away outside the Casino and shot 
himself through the heart. Strange, when 
one thinks 

Andrew touched Alison on the arm He 


was very white 
“Well 
looking at the man 


} 


deat he said, not noticing o1 


who had turned round 


and was staring at him in a puzzled fashion 

Andrew! I thought you were never 
coming You haven't met my cousin, Cap 
tain Barber, have you? Jack, this is M1 


Gardne! 


The other man held out his hand 

‘Glad to meet you,” he said ** The last 
time I saw you you were winning hands 
down 

“Winning hands down? What at?” 
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Alison, 
who stood pale and erect. 


asked turning towards 


Andrew, 


“Winning a fortune,” 
with a laugh. 


man 


said the soldier 
 He’s the lucky English. 
I was just telling you of, Alison—the 


man who made a pile at Monte Carlo the 
other day. I was standing near you several 
days,”” he continued, addressing Andrew 


‘and, upon my word, I never saw anything 
like your run of luck. It was positively 
uncanny. Well, I must be off. Hope to 
see you both again before long.” 

The two he had left stood looking at each 
other for a minute in silence. 

“It’s not true ?”’ said Alison quietly, her 
voice a little shaken. 

Andrew looked round desperately. 

‘‘Come out of the crowd,” he said, “ and 
let me explain, Alison—one can’t talk in this 
There’s a smaller room with hardly 
Come, dear.” 


crowd. 
anyone in it 
Once out of the crowd, she turned to him. 
Her face looked very cold, and Andrew felt 
his heart down chill and sick within 
him. If only he had told her himself! If 
only he had had the courage to tell her the 
truth, and so save the story being blurted 
out like this! 
‘Ts it true ? 
you at Monte Carlo ? 
mistake ? ”’ 
‘** No—I 
its 
Alison, but 
After all, 
had a 
“And it was at the gaming tables you 
made the wealth that enables us to be mar- 


sink 


’ 


’ she asked again. “ Were 
Or has Jack made a 


there,”’ he said quickly 
true. I meant to tell you, 
don't look at me like that 
was the harm? If you 


was 


quite 


where 


ried ?’’ she asked very quietly. 
“Ves.” 
oe) 
man who shot himself ?”’ 
‘“A man did shoot himself while I was 
’ said 
One 


was true, too, I suppose, about the 


but it wasn't my show alone,’ 
“It’s all a chance. 
wins, another is bound to lose.” 
‘But you were not bound to gamble,” she 
said, with quiet finality 
‘Alison! Don't 
was for I risked everything 


there 
Andrew sullenly 


understand? It 
It would 


you 
you 
ars of waiting 


have meant ye 


years and 
for my work is slow, and 
there was such a chance of getting on I 
had luck all along. I thought only of you 
Alison—don't 


“ Yet—you 


years perhaps 


” 
? 


you believ e me 


deceived me,” she said 











““Winning hands down? What at?’ asked Alison, turning towards Andrew, who stood 
pale and erect.” 
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lowly and sadly ‘You knew, Andrew— 
you must have known—how I hated gam- 
bling. What blessing can rest upon that 
vealth, which is neither more nor less than 
blood money ? How could you—oh! how 
could you? And we were going to do every 
thing, and have everything, and be happy 


on blood money !”’ 


Were ’’/ The word struck Andrew’s ears 
with an ominous sound 
‘* Alison ! Think, dear, what good we 


can do now—with that money. It was fair 
enough. Every man has his chance to win 
ind must the Why, 


ve can help others less fortunate—we 


’ 


run risk of losing 


can 

“Andrew! We can’t—not yet. Not with 
that money If you could only find out 
the relations of that unhappy man who 
shot himself, and do something for (hem 
But for ourselves—we must wait We 
cannot make our happiness on such a 


foundation 


Her tone was very quiet-—very final, and 
Andrew stared unbelievingly at her It was 
not possible 

Alison! What do you mean?” 

“That we must wait. We must put 
iside our happiness until we can start 
onestly Not on the income of that money 
I shouldn’t have a day’s happiness, nor 
would you. We must wait I shall tell 
them at home that we have thought it mors 
prudent not to be in such haste; that you 
have work to do And, dearest, some day 


when you’ve made a good, solid foundation 


¢t built on the gambling table, come back 


to me. I shall be waiting.” 

And from this standpoint he found it 
impossible to move her She was quite 
firm. He talked, pleaded, all in vain (nd 
when at last he went home to his chambers 
he had accepted the inevitable Che time 


f waiting stretched before him like a road 
that has no turning—no ending His luck 
iad failed him And again with a touch 


“NG 
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of superstition he 


remembered Beresford's 
light words, “Lucky at games of chanc 


—unlucky in love 
last. 

Yet, as far into the night he sat plunged 
in miserable thought, there came a gleam of 
brightness. Alison was so true, so pure. 


He was defeated at 


hearted—thank Heaven ! he had not lost her 
love. She cared all through. And some 


day, with clean hands, he could go back to 
her. 

With this promise he felt he could brace 
himself to fresh effort, to untiring work, 
\ new purpose grew up within him ; some. 
thing far worthier than the greed of gain 
something which was bound to ennoble, not 
debase him lhe work might be hard, the 
time of waiting long and wearisome, but 
before him always would be the reward—a 
reward worth winning 


* * * * * 


There came a day when Andrew Gard- 


ner, with a fresh light, a stronger purpose, in 


his face, knew that he could go back t 
\lison His task was done Not wealth 
to crown him, but moderate comfort—an 
income made with clean hands—toil and 
honest work. He had paid away that 
wealth gained at the tables to several chari- 
ties, sending a large proportion of it to 


the relatives of the unhappy man who had 
been ruined on that memorable night. He 


had traced them with infinite trouble, and 
sent the money to them anonymously 
Then he felt his hands were clean. He 
could go back to the woman who loved 
him 

Alison met him in the garden walk, where 
summer flowers were blowing. And he 


found her 
than of old 


unchanged—sweeter, i possible, 


With her cheek pressed against 


his, the murmur of her voice in his ea! 

Gardner knew that his luck had come back 
the real luck—the happiness that lasts. 

With that he was more than content 
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Assyrian 
fixed his 
signature on 
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containing a 
portion ot 
>t. Cauth- 
bert’s coffin 
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we have our greatest concern—8,000 in 
number, the collection of twenty-five years, 


the work of one man, Major Henry Wright, 


V.D. All sorts and conditions of men and 
omen—children also—are represented in 
this wonderful storehouse of signatures. 


No labour has been too great, no waiting 


OUIVER 


cone. SLL F = in 


too long, to exhaust the 
Major’s ene rgy and pa- 


tience, when once he 
has got hot on the 
scent of a signature. 
There are still a fey 
obstinate people in high 
places who de line to 
vield to his blandish- 
ments, but he has abun- 
dant hope, and webelieve 
that they will not al- 
ways refuse their tribute 
collection whi h 
bids fair to become the 
most historical and valu- 
able of its kind. 

Like most great things 
collection had small 
Major 


as I sat 


beginnings. 
Wright told me, 
his pleasant study, 


that from a_ boy he 
had been interested in 
churches. In addition 


he has a genuine love 
of antiquarian subjects. 


before a fa Thus it came _ about 
that when the Church 
of St. Mary-at-Hill, now 


famous as the stronghold of Prebendary 
Carlile, was threatened by the construction 
of the Metropolitan Railway, and in im- 
minent danger of being pulled down, Major 
Wright was stirred to action. Aided by 
his triend, Mr. H. Richards, M.P., he 


began a campaign of rescue. Their object 
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TOP ROW TH LATE OR. TEMPLE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY OR. MACLAGAN, EX-ARCHBISHOP OF 
YORK THE LATE DR. MANDELL CREIGHTON, BISHOP OF LONDON. 
SECOND ROW DR. RANDALL DAVIDSON, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE LATE DR. THOROLD, BISHOP OF 
NINCHESTER THE LATE DOR. HARVEY GOODWIN, BISHOP OF CARLISLE 
THIRD ROW: THE LATE OR. E. R. WILBERFORCE, WHEN BISHOP OF NEWCASTLE OR. A. G. EDWARDS, BISHOP 
OF ST. ASAPH; THE LATE DR. WALSHAM HOW, BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 
FOURTH ROW: THE LATE OR DURNFORD, BISHOP OF CHICHESTER; DR. COPLESTONE, BISHOP OF CALCUTTA 
THEN AT COLOMBO); THE LATE DR. RIDDING, BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL. 


was to save the building from the hands 
of the despoiler. Bishops were bom- 
barded, archdeacons were approached, 
rectors were roused, and members of 
Parliament induced to bring such opposi- 
tion to the railway scheme that its pro- 
moters agreed to alter their projected 
route rather than risk the defeat of their 
bill in the House of Commons. 

It was a victory for Major Wright and 
Mr. Richards, and among the spoils of 
War were some thousands of letters from 
persons of high degree who had written in 
favour Ol saving the threatened church. 
The Major's first thought, when his task 
Was over, was the waste-paper basket 
and the fire; but on second consideration 
he decided to snip off the signatures and 


consign the remainder of the ccrrespond- 
ence to the flames. Such was the begin- 
ning of his great collection of autographs- 

‘ You will see,”” he said to me, “ that I 
did not spend a penny on them, and with 
the exception of the autographs of Turner, 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Cipriani, not 
one in my album has been bought. They 
have been freely given by the signatories, 
or, in the case of men who lived before 
my time, their autographs have come 
to me as the gift of friends. 

‘This signature of Byron, which you 
see here, came from Mr. John Murray, 
the well-known publisher, who signed the 
book himself and also gave me the signa- 
tures of John Murray I., his great-grand- 
father, the founder of the firm; John 
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Murray II., his grandfather; and John “ This signature of George III. is, | 
Murray III., his father. consider, the best illustration of the 


There is the signature of Warren 
Hastings, and here a page of Punch 
men, authors and artists, from Tom 
faylor down to Raven Hill. This page 


contains the autographs ot some of the 
most famous singers of the last century, 
the modern ones having come direct from 


the writers, the older ones having been 
given to me by friends. Mr. Gladstone, 


whose guest I was at Hawarden, willingly 


signed, and most of the members of 
his Home Rule Cabinet. I have also 
secured the members of the present 
Government. When Mrs. Asquith, as 
Margot Tennant, had the book to sign 
down .in Leicestershire, she was kind 
enough to mend the leather case and 
end it back to me with the binding 


tr 


aps which you see on it now. 





non-purchasing aspect of my collection. 

‘** One afternoon I was showing my auto- 
graphs to Field-Marshal Sir Patrick Grant 
and a friend of his whose name I had 
not been able to catch. As the friend 
and I left the house he asked me to let 
his wife see the album. ‘I am General 
Sir George Willis,’ he added. I went 
to his home, and there, while turning 
over the pages, Sir George remarked 
the absence of Farmer George's auto- 
graph. ‘If you would care tor one, | 
can supply it,’ he said, and left the 
room, returning a few minutes afterwards 
with the fine, bold specimen you see here 
which he had cut from a military com: 
mussion.”’ 

Major Wright’s long association with 
Church work has enabled him to obtain 








the signatures of most of the famous 
ecclesiastics of the present and the former 
generation. In the album—which, by 
the way, bumps the beam at } cwt.—you 
may see the autograph of the famous 
Magee, who preferred to see England free 
than England sober ; of Pusey, Newman, 
Hurrell Froude, and other leaders of the 
Oxford Movement ; of Dr. Randail Thomas 
Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 


many of his predecessors in office— 
Howley, Sumner, Longley, Archibald 


Campbell Tait, Edward White Benson, 

and Frederick Temple. 
The signatures ot Dr. Temple and Dr. 

Davidson recall two amusing anecdotes. 


Anvone who remembers the late Arch- 


& shop of Canterbury, with his brusque 
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manners and rough exterior, will know 
that to the autograph hunter he was un- 
approachable. That is, to the ordinary 
autograph hunter; but Major Wright is 
the king of his craft, and when he had 
marked Dr. Temple for his own the 
Doctor was as good as defeated. 

The first attack, made when Dr. Temple 
was Bishop of London, met with a point- 
blank repulse. 

** DEAR SiR (it ran),—I am desired 
by the Bishop of London to inform 
you that he never encourages auto- 
graph collectors.” 


The message was in the writing of the 
secretary, but the word was that of the 
Bishop: the voice of Jacob, but the 
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RIGHT-HAND CORNER IS THE INSCRIPTION ON A LETTER SENT BY THE PRINCE CONSORT TO 
ARL OF SHAFTESBURY, THE GREAT PHILANTHROPIST. TO THE LEFT IS THE SIGNATURE OF 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR, UNDER WHICH IS THAT OF THE EMPRESS 
THE THIF ROW ARE THE SIGNATURES OF PRINCE ALBERT ANDO PRINCESS MARY, THE CHILDREN OF 
- PRINCE AND PRINCFSS OF WALES. QUEEN ALEXANDRA WROTE OF WALES AFTER EACH 
RE IN HER OWN HAND, IN ORDER THAT THE IDENTITY OF THE CHILDREN MIGHT BE 
KNOWN THE THIRD SIGNATURE IN THE ROW ({S THAT OF THE GRAND DUCHESS VLADIMIR OF 
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SIGNATURE OF 





KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN 
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SIGNATURE OF KING FERDINANI F BULGARIA 











Major Wright was re- 
downhearted. He made 
this time hoping that 
of Mrs. Temple would 
pity. The heavy 

its leather case 


hands of Esau. 
pulsed, but not 
a second attempt 
the sweet influence 
move the Bishop to 
album, safeguarded in 


and massive lock, was left at Fulham. 
Along with it was the key, enclosed in an 


Major shrewdly 
iriosity of Dr. Temple 


envelope ; lor the sus- 


pected that if th 


ind his wife led them to glance through 
2 
RE F R. GLADSTON 


the album there would be no difficulty in 
getting the signature. But the 
Bishop was too wary to be caught like 
that; not even the envelope containing 
the key was opened 

At length Dr. Winnington - Ingram, 
then Bishop of Stepney, solved the difth- 


desired 


culty. He was looking through the album 
one day when he noticed the absence of 


and, hearing of 
suggested a third 


W~ hide) 


CANON LIODON 


Dr. Temple’s signature, 
the double refusal, he 


ipplication, at Lambeth, whither the 
Doctor had removed on his promotion to 


the Archbishopric of Canterbury. Again 


the influence of Mrs. Temple was invoked 
but it was the Archbishop who replied 
“DEAR Str,—Did the late Arch- 
bishop ever sign your book, and if 


not, why not ? 
This was a sign of yielding, and the 
Major Ss hop Ss Tose accordingly. 


THE QUIVER 


“Well,” he 


said, 


in telling me this 


interesting story, ‘‘ Dr. Benson never 
A 
hl bt hide | , Leunkmn 


>. rm 
MWe 
i Cetstsin A A a pai Aon., 


THE LATE PRINCE 


OF KING 


SS MARIE LOUISE, FIRST WIFE 
FERDINAND OF BULGARIA, 


signed my book, but it was only through 
lack of opportunity. I knew he was will- 
ing to do so, because that engraving of him 
which you see on the wall there bears his 
signature, which was specially written for 
me at my request. Had it not been for 
his sudden death in Hawarden Church I 
should have had his autograph. I brought 


these facts to Dr. Temple's knowledge, 
and he relented. In a few days | 
had been down to Lambeth with my 


album and obtained the 
which I had been hunting 
years.’ 

The capture of 


signature tor 
for nearly two 


the signature of Dr. 
Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury, is a 
little history in itself. His Grace and 
Major Wright have been friends for many 
years, and the Major recalls the fact that 
he heard the Archbishop preach his first 
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SIGNATURE OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
sermon as curate of Dartford, some thirty- 
five years ago. It was natural, therefore, 
that he should willingly inscribe his name 
in the collection—not once, but three 
times. The first is ‘ Randall Roffen,” 
when he was B ishop of Rochester ; the 
second as * Randall Winton,” 3ishop ot 
Winchester ; and the third as “ Randall 
Cantuar,”’ Archb =. of Canterbury. 

There,”’ said the Archbishop to Major 
Wright, as the ink was drying on the last 
autograph, “the King has signed twice 
for you, but I have signed thrice.” 

It was true. Only signatures ol 
His Majesty appear in the album—one 
written as Prince of Wales, the other 1- 
days after his accession. 
Royal Family Major Wnght 


two 


scribed a few 


With the 











is a persona grata. From the highest to 
the lowest each has signed his album and 
shown the greatest interest in getting 
signatures from their relatives among the 
roval families of Europe. 

It began with Queen Victoria. Major 
Wright had long been anxious to obtain 
Her Majesty’s autograph, but in matters 
of this kind her inflexible rule was 
never to give a signature to anyone with 
vhom she was personally unacquainted, 
nor did she allow her family to do so. 

“Who are Major Wright’s forbears ?”’ 
asked Her Majesty. 

Then it was that the Major had cause 
to bless his ancestors. His father had 
een a godson of the Duke of Clarence, who 
became King William IV., and he had been 
named after the Sailor Prince. **I am 
glad to hear that the little fellow is going 
on well and is able to take wine at the 
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parents. The “little fellow ’”’ was of the 
mature age of three; but wine at the 
table was in those days considered the 
proper thing even for children. 
Recalling these facts, and unearthing 
some interesting correspondence on Napo- 
leon’s expected invasion of England which 
had passed between the Duke of Clarence 
and his grandfather, Major Wright brought 
the whole matter, including the letters, 
before Her Majesty, through the good 
offices of the Dowager Duchess of Rox- 
burghe. The album went to Balmoral, to 
Windsor, and to Osborne, until the favour- 
able moment arrived when the Queen could 
be induced to inscribe her name : ‘“‘ Victoria 
R. I., Balmoral, June 12, 1885.” It 
occupies the place of honour in the book, 
and as one notes its boldness and strength 
one can hardly credit that it was written 
by an old lady rapidly approaching her 





table,” the Duke wrote to his godson’s — seventieth year. 
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SIGNATURE OF ROBERT BROWNING, 
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SIGNATURE OF HIS WIFE, 
ELIZABETH B. BROWNING 


————_|| 





T ROW THE REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


DR. A K. H BOYD A, K, 
» ROW THE REV Cc H SPURGEON 


, RTH ROW DR. NORMAN MACLEOD. 
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SIGNATURE OF PRINCE HENRY OF THE NETHERLANDS, CONSORT 


OF QUEEN WILHELMINA. 


The King, it may be said with all respect. 
was an easy victim, and immediately 
beneath his signature may be seen that 
of the Queen, who was led to sign in such 
close proximity by the fact that the 
present German Emperor and Empress 
had signed together in one space. 

You may also see in the album the 
signature of the late Prince Albert Victor, 
Duke of Clarence, written only three 
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GNATURE OF DR. MAGEE, WHEN BISHOP OF 
PETERBOROUGH. 


weeks before his untimely death; of 
‘George, his brother, now Prince ot 
Wales, and of all the latter’s children 
who can hold a_ pen. “ Edward,” 
‘* Albert,” ‘ Henry,” and ‘‘ Mary” are 
the juvenile autographs, to which Queen 
Alexandra, recognising the historical 
value of the album, added ‘ of Wales ” 
in each case, to show to future genera- 
tions the actual identity of the young 
princes and their sister. Prince Albert, 
it will be noted, adds a flourish to his 
name, in Imitation of Prince Edward, 
his brother, whom he greatly admires. 

Major Wright tells an interesting anec- 
lote in connection with this little group 
of autographs. When he was showing 
the album to the young princes, their 
tutor, Mr. Henry Hansell, was also pre- 
sent Prince Henry gravely inspected 
the pages, then looked up and said: “ I’m 
Henry, you're Henry” (indicating the 
tutor), ‘“and you're Henry,” bowing to 
the Major: ‘‘ three Henries.” 

Every sovereign in Europe has signed 
the book, save two—the Sultan of Turkey, 
who has not been asked, and the Queen 
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of Holland, who has been asked 
by no less a personage than the 
Duchess of Albany, and has em- 
phatically refused, notwithstand- 
ing that her husband, Prince 
Henry, willingly obliged with his 
autograph. The signatures of the 
Danish Royal Family were ob- 
tained by Queen Alexandra, who 
herself took the album over to 
Copenhagen for that purpose, 
The Queen of Spain signed 
shortly before her marriage, and _in- 
duced King Alfonso to break his rule 
for once and add his signature. The 
autograph of President Roosevelt was 
brought over from the White House by 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the American Anm- 
bassador, specially for Major Wright. 
That of King Peter of Servia was obtained 
through the good offices of Mr. White- 
head, the British Minister at Belgrade, 
who sent the precious writing back to 
Major Wright in the charge of a King’s 
messenger. Another difficult subject to 
capture was the ex-Empress Eugénie, but 
Major Wright can point with pride to her 
name in his album. 

Among foreign notabilities one maj 
detect the Sultan of Zanzibar, Ras 
Makonnen, and the Korean Envoy at the 
King’s Coronation, who signed in Korean, 
Japanese, and Chinese. Also the auto- 
graph of Li Hung Chang, which cam 
through his nephew, the present Ministet 
at the Court of St. James’s. Major Wright 
attempted to get the signature of the 
distinguished Chinaman when he was in 
England, but insuperable difficulties were 





SIGNATURE HUNG CHANG, THROUGH WHOM 
MAJOR WRIGHT NEARL LOST HIS ALBUM. 


The signature is read from right to left. 




















in the way, and, what is worse, he ran 
the risk of losing his album by its being 
swept up among the oddments of luggage 
when Li and his party were leaving 
London ior Berlin. 

“It is heavily insured, I know,” he said 
tome; “ but no amount of money would 
mpensate me for its loss.”’ 

The gathering of the Pan-Anglican 
Congress was a golden opportunity for 
Major Wright to pursue his hobby, and he 
met with remarkable success. Out of 


240 bishops atte nd- 


+ 
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Bishop Patteson, General Booth, D. L. 
Moody, and hundreds of others who have 
laboured to preach the Gospel to the 
people. 

And what is to become of this huge col- 
lection—the result of many vears of 
labour, involving the writing of thou- 
sands of letters, the making of countless 
journeys ? It would be a thousand pities 
if the dark green volume, in which the 
best and noblest of our day have written 
their names, were to pass into the posses- 

sion of a private 
4 person, who might 


ing the Congress : o. Y, 
nly twenty - eight Pe frd possibly be unsym- 
evaded his vigilance / pathetic and neg- 


und got away with 
ut signing. Some 5 


had known the ee Lossy 


lectful of its trea- 
. 2 
sures; or even if 


¢,/ it were to find a 

Major before home in the gor- 

ll of Christian — 3 geous museum of an 
} } — 2 

lutv had led them ee. ae. American collector. 





to exile in foreign 
lands, and they 
re glad to sign 
old acquaint- 

e’ sake 
Why, it’s Henry 


It is reserved for 
\y a better fate. 
Major Wright 


has recognised that 
his splendid album 
is more than a 


Wright,” exclaimed SIGNATURE OF MAJOR WRIGHT, V.0, THE COLLECTOR personal POSSeSSION ; 
Dr. Coplestone, OF THE AUTOGRAPHS. it is a religious, his- 
Bishop of Colombo torical, and literary 


as he added his signature to the book. 
Many autog aphs were obtained at the 
stand-up luncheon at Lambeth Palace, 
some after the various meetings, and some 
en as the train was about to depart 
ith the right reverend prelates on the 
lirst stage their homeward journey. 
atman, the Primate of Canada, 
Greenwich Parish Church, 
he had been preaching the 

morial sermon to General Wolfe. 
rhe names of these clergy find honoured 
place in the album alongside those of 
idon, Westcott, Kingsley, Livingstone 
gilt of his daughter), the murdered 
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record, the like of which has never been 
seen. Made by the nation, it is to be- 
come a gift to the nation. Once, when he 
was visiting the Archbishop of Canterbury 
at Lambeth Palace, Dr. Davidson asked 
him what he intended to do with “ the” 
autograph book. The Major replied that 
he intended to bequeath it to the British 
Museum, of which his Grace is one of the 
trustees. 

“That is just where it ought to be,” 
was Dr. Davidson's approving comment. 

And that is just where it will be when 
the indefatigable collector is gathered 
to his .athers. 




































Lady Mabel’s New Sensation 


A Complete Story 


By BASIL TOZER 


FITZGERALD sat 


Bored almost 


al me 


ADY MABE! 
4 in her bedroom, thinking 
amusements, her 


with all that 
pleasant, im spirit she 


to extinction with her 
friends, her daily 
ought to 
cried out to heaven to send her some fresh 


occupations 


make life 


interest, anything that would drive away 
her ennui And heaven, this time, heard 
her cry. 

“A gentlemar is called, m’lady,”’ the 
maid said as she handed a card on a salvet 


“He wishes particul rly to know if he can 
see you, m'la 
The card bore t name of Mr 
Bickerton Phe vas 
Lady 


turned 


Eustace 
i no address 
Mabel looked perplexed as she 
the card over in her fingers The 
maid waited at her elbow 
‘Is he a gentleman, Mary 
“Oh, ves, m’lady 
“And did he 
‘““No, m'lady;  neithet 
in He 
him now he would call 
I ady M ibel paust d 


was quite 


would rie come 
said if your ladyship couldn't see 
again.”’ 

mystified The name 


What could a 


unknown to het 


man, whose name he had never heard 

want to see her out ? She hesitated what 

to ao; then her curiosity conquered her 
‘Show him into the drawing-room. Say 


I will come down in a moment 
aa f m'lady 


man, with 


i face that I Mabel thought was the 
] lest | r seen, rose is she 
entered 

“Mr. Bickertor 

He bowed slicht] nd answered Yes 


“ Won't you sit down Lady 
Indicating 


Mabel said 


[ am fra t! isitor « 1 | 
he drew the t tt 
Lad Mabel bout to t ly lf 
nd in thre piby ot | Ol thie , 
et tral thir | fi 
1 t be sur] ta perfect stranger 
| thi nintroduced. I hope 


Lady Mabel could hardly help smiling 
Her sl 


the long gaze gave her 


ning eves rested full on his and 
pleasure. Ther 
was something most engaging in his person- 


ality Presently an expression of amuse- 

ment crept into her eyes 
‘I think I must forgive you,” she an- 
swered, inwardly surprised that she should 
feel on such good terms in so few mon 
had met before 


explain why I have sought 


with a man she 
‘* Then let me 
this 


neve! 

interview,"’ the continued 

“*May I! speak to you quite openly ?” 
‘Oh. do i 


stranger 


please 


I know you well by sight Lady Mabel 
indeed. Peopl 
that you declar 


and that 


well 
lately 
that everything in life bores you 


and by repute very 


have been saying 


seek some new sensation.” 


Mabel laughed 
‘IT was thinking that very thought when 


you 
Lady 


your card was brought up to me,” she said 


* Then whi 


‘** That 1S 
brought m 


it people say is true?” 


true, certainly. Have you 


a new sensation, Mr. Bicker- 


ton ?’”’ she asked, chiefly in jest, yet partly 
in earnest ‘Is that what you have come 
for 

“ot és." the 


‘T am here 


answered without smiling 
I can afford you a new 


it I believe will entirely dispel 


because 
sensation tl 
your ¢unu 
‘You will indeed le 
But first I want to ; 


benefactor 
sk vou something 


} 


Do you remember, on Tuesday last, being 


in your car outside a shop in Bond Street 
waiti apparently for somebody to com 
out 

For a moment Lady Mabel concentrat 
her th ht izing at the floor 

et I do remember she exclaimed 
uddenty look uy 

Phen you will recollect this also. A 

1 ed te tood on the kerb, staring 
hard at lat yout ul You noticed 
hin | ing nothing else to do or think 


about. you watched hin All at once your 
mind became flooded with compassion In 


impulse you produced yout 








wirce beckoned to him to approach, and 
uel a sovereign into his hand.” 
Gracious! How do you know ? 

Beca I was standing by and saw 





noticed by you, I watched 
moments after you had 
had changed 


extremely 


ne that Your expression 


‘ 
You looked—may I 


} 
make an 


Oh. ves 
. You looked even more beautiful, Lady 
Mabel. than you generally look.’’ 
The woman coloured for an instant The 


remark had pleased her; nevertheless, she 


felt embarrassed 
Do pleas me to the object of you 
sit,”’ she S rather hurriedly 
I am ming to it now You admit 
that you are bored—weary of everything and 
everybody. I, too, was at one period of my 
fe weary f everything and everybody 


ht some fresh sensation that would 


And I found 





lappl 1 pleasure 

Oh, do tell me what it is.” 

Can you spare a few hours Will you 

e with 1 for little while if I promis« 
to show you what it was I found 

“ Lady M | paused at this strange pe 

I thir this is an odd request, M1 
Bickerton.”’ said at last “Where is 
t Wis t ro with you, and when 

you wish me t vo ” 

Now, if } have time But I will not 
tell you in vance where I am going to 
take you. You must trust m« 

The wor s eyes met his, and rested 
there. He was extraordinarily good-look 
~ Als were quite exceptionally 
telligent I \ Mabel’s experience of men 
been v nd possibly peculiar, for 
the set she moved were men and 
vomen of t lern world of pleasure 
» d met ndsome and stupid men ; 
Ison lever men ; handsome and 
evi man All 1 l become more or less 
rT will ves Yet she could not 
llect ever before met any man 
quite like t handsome stranget 
Must | very smart for the occasion 
os isked prepared to rise 

On tl ntrary,”’ he answered; ‘“ be 
> Un-sI t you please Indeed, that 

he ull be un-smart’ is a condition I 
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“You will have to wait a few minutes 
then, while I get 
rising. ‘‘ I will send in a newspaper for you 


ready,’”’ she answered, 
to read until I come back.” 
Bickerton held 
Mabel swept out of the 
giving him a bright smile as she passed. 


Eustace door, 


and Lady 


open the 
room, 


A moment later he was alone. 


}* )M a taxi-cab that drew up at the Paul’s 
Head, in Spitalfields, a man alighted, 
and then a woman. There was nothing very 
them, their looks. 
The woman was plainly dressed, the man 
As they passed along 
the tortuous maze of evil-smelling streets, 
with which the man seemed quite familiar, 


striking about except 


wore a coat and cap 


the woman suddenly spoke 

‘“‘T had no idea,” she exclaimed in an 
“such squalor as this existed.” 
Dorset Street, 
then dived 
network of narrow courts and alleys, where 


undertone 
They famous for 


into a 


crossed 
its doss houses again 
men and women, hollow-eyed and shrunken, 


with hunger written large across their faces, 


met them at every turn. Too listless to 
look to right or left, these human derelicts, 
reduced by untold misery into dull sub- 
mission, faced their fate in silence. Men 


verge of tatters shuffled aim- 
before them 
Women 


ragged to the 
along 
dead 


with creased and hideous faces hung about 


lessly staring vacantly 


as if to their surroundings. 
in desolation, too wretched to speak, too 
weary to think infants that 
feebly whined at the futility of their frenzied 
attempts to obtain nourishment from their 
mothers’ breasts In the eves of all the 
horrible lay, denoting 
cold Mabel 
Sometimes often, she 


with 


some 


same expression 


Lady 
though not 
streets in London 


hunger despair shud- 
dered 


had traversed “‘ slummy ”’ 


and seen ragged men and women, also 
tattered children The women and the 
men had scowled at her as she went by, 


Che children 
by the noise 


and so allayed her sympathy 

had looked well cared for, and 
they made whilst playing, they were happy 
dirt and rags Never—never, in 
flights of her imagination, had 


in their 
the wildest 
she pictured such spectacles as she saw 
craving 
at heart 


pleasure lov ing 


Mabel 


now Phoughtless 


for excitement, Lady 





evel 





































underwent during 


extraordinary mental 
transtormatiol 


Why h e been real 
misery to be 


ed in ignorance of 
the 


civilised 


this appalling found in 


very heart of the world’s most 


capital 2? Civilised! She almost = smiled 
with irony as the word framed itself. She 


had heard until the became 
hackneyed through reiteration, the 
talk amazing 
improvidence of had 
heard indiscriminate charity condemned by 


phrases 
common 
about London’s poor and the 


some of them Si 


well-nourished, smooth-tongued orators and 
political who attributed to it 


economists 


many evils, at spoke with pride of the 
parsimony they forced ’’ themselves to 
observe She heard, too, of the con 
stitutional ‘‘ work yness”’ of the un 


employed, and of the incompetency of the 


une mploy ible nany a time she her 
self had talked ; she had heard others 
talk, calmly, d ssionately, and—as she 


had until now believed 
And all the 


been bred of ignorancs 


very philosophically 
; philosophy * had 
! Now her 
detestation of in- 


time her 
woman's 


sel Justice and 


ise oft 


justice sprang suddenly into being, where 


I 
until this moment it had lain dormant 

‘That such a state of 
ied beneath her breath ; 


living should be 

possibl . Sie ex lain 
and that I s ild 

ot it! 

In every great 


only now have come 
to know 
the 
red without emotion 


that I could 


city it is much 
” Bickerton answ 


more 


There is more, much 


show you, but you must not come here at 
night What you see about you now is 
but the fringe f this hideous poverty 
It is little by comparison with the misery 
within these houses, or most of them, where 
men are ill, and women too, and wher 


children moan for bread and warmth 
but this 
the unem 
unemployable are so much 
Yor a man pau ed 
“Why brought me here, Mr: 
Bickerton ?”’ she asked 


wish to make me 


Every winter this is so winter it 


is worst the ranks of ployed and 
swollen 


moment the wt 


suddenly * Did 
you wretched 
sensation 


that 


You craved some new 
“Yes, but not sensation would 
arrowed by it, Lady 
within your power! 


Misery 
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fo mitigate it? I] 

And why not You are 
rich. When that 
the Bond Street beggar it gave 
And 


SO in 


extremely 
you gave sovereign t 


you pleasur 
as you help to mitigate this misery 
exact proportion, will your 


pleasur 


your new sensation ’—be. Don’t , 


follow what I mean 


‘““Why did you not tell me this afternoon 
to bring ‘ 


you meant me here 
*“ Would you have come if I had told y 
if I had said I meant to take you int 
part of London where true misery a 


starvation are to be their dreadful 
You 
You 
about it—that 
but that, after all, the 
us always and must remai 
trite 


seen 1n 
would not 
told me that 


you belie, 


nakedness know you 


have come would have 
knew all 


terribl 


you 
it to he 
had 


with us Other 


been with 
remarks you would 
have added 
would have advanced that non in talk 


against 


‘So you brought me here expressly t 
excite my pity 
** Expressly Years ago, by accident, | 


done e\ 


bored to death I had 


was 
thing, practically Nothing interested 
any more except perhaps, my state 


I 1agined to be failing 


health, which I in 
Dismay 


for the 


horror overwhelmed me w 
first 


shown you 


and 


I saw me what I hav 





just 
my life was changed di 
and I determined to make use of it. I! 
made use of it ever since, vet the princi 


of that vast fortun: 


And have you helped the w 
asked, becoming interested 

I have done a little,”’ the man s 
very modestly ** Several days 1n ¢ 


I come into this neighbourhood, or go 


some neigi bourhood where the distress 
very great I am not interested in 
philanthropic organisation it least int 
connection By degrees I have be 


acquainted with the lives of many ol 








men and Cl ind es where 
distress appears to me to be most 

I help such men and women to tide 
their embarrassment, if I may call its 
until they can get work Many hund! 
of such prople I have relieved, from first 


to last have obtained work 








“*T bad no idea,’ she exclaimed in an undertone, ‘such squalor as this existed’”—). 


some loave Ss ol bread 


t suppose I do this from 


because the sight of 


Iress¢ d some of 





their answers. Since six o'clock that morn- 
ing the majority had been waiting there. 
They waited still in the hope of getting 
work. One had a wife and children; they 
were starving. One had a mother who 
for six-and-thirty hours had tasted nothing. 
A third, with a consumptive brother who 
could not work, had pawned bed and 
bedding to buy food and coal. Were these 
skilled labourers, Bickerton presently in- 
quired ol the overseer, or were they 
derelicts, the unemployable because in- 
competent ¢ 

‘**Good workmen, almost all,’’ was the brief 
reply ; and then the overseer added, *‘ We 
can give work daily to about a tenth of 
these applicants for work, and they have 
each to take their turn.” 

Some hours later Eustace Bickerton and 
Lady Mabel sped again towards the West 
End in the cab that had awaited them 
in the City Neither spoke. But the 
woman's thoughts were working at high 


pressure 
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itl 
the end i 
ilter the 


been recorded, a man and woman 


June, some six 


i WARDS 
months incidents had occurred 

that have 
1 


sauntered slowly, side by side, in a valley in 


the very heart of Dartmoor. The setting sun 
grown ridge of a tat 
mbled a blood-red fireball 
gold No sound broke 
stillness rhe boulders 


At last Bickerton spoke 


just touching the gorse 
hill res 

resting on a bed of 

the 


seemed to sleep 


distant 


pericct very 


[here is something,”’ he said in rather 
a husky voice something very serious 
I want to say to you, Lady Mabel For 
months past i! | t since we became 


friends—I have wanted to say it but have 


not dared.” 

‘Not dared ?”’ she inswered, breathing 
quickly, but striving to appear uncon 
cerned. ‘And w not ; 

Because, to be quite frank with you 


as I always have been, I feared to lose you 
friendship.” 
Around 


undulated 


No human dwelling was in sight 
them the vast expanse ol heather 


like the 
stinctively 


surging billows of an ocean In 


they rest against a 
boulder they 
‘T rented the noorland 


are staying in,” he went on quickly, “ not 


paused to 
were Passe 
house that we 


moss-grown 


becaus¢ I love 
but because—because ‘ 
ei. Sie 


these glorious landscapes, 


“Lady Mabel,” he exclaimed abruptly 
“is the name Moberley familiar to you ? ' 
The woman's brow contracted Phen 


presently she looked up at him 
“It seems to be,”’ she 
fully ; 


it now rhe 


replied 
‘and yet I cannot—ah, yes 


name was prominent years 


ago in connection Vv 


Glasgow banker, was it not, was tried for 


something shady 


As you say, for something shady 


Bickerton answered with a curious smil 
“He was tried for embezzling some trust 
moneys and sentenced to penal servitud 


Lady Mabel, my name is not Bickerton 
My name is Moberley ! ”’ 
She started uy taring at him in dismay 


“You! You were convicted of em 
bezzlement, and sent to penal servitude 

‘My father was 
ago 


That was 
His sentence ends to-morrow, 
from the prison beyond that hill where 
the 


sun 1s Straight 


his release 


to me on All this is arranged. 


and that is why I took the house wher 


we are staying—that he might join me 


there and make plans about his future” 
[he woman's eyes met his and rested 
there, as they had done before so often 


“ Well she asked at last, still looking 
at him calmly 
tell me? I 


** What else have you to 
um waiting for you to speak.” 


6 What fS¢ se he ¢ ricd aloud. = Is not 
that enough ? ”’ 
‘“T don’t see that your father’s misfor. 


tune in any way reflects on you,” she 


answered, her eyes becoming strangely soft 
“When am I to mect To-morrow 


him ? 
night ? 
For some moments the man stared hard at 
her. When at last he spoke, his voice shook. 
“You mect then—to 
converse him—to hands with 


convict ?” 


consent to him, 


with shake 


with a man who is a 


“‘Tle will no longer be a convict, from 
what you say By this time to-morrow 
evening your father will be free again 
Why should I not meet him, converse with 


him, and shake hands with him?” 
The man did 
clouded by a 


words 


was dry 


not answer His eyes wert 
mist He tried to 


come. His 


strange 

speak but refused to 

throat Then 

by some inner force that swept his will, he 

leant quickly rhe 

he had dreaded so was broken down. The 
} 


woman lay in his arn 


all at once, moved 


forward barrier that 
is and she was sobbing 
* * . * * 

The bed of gold, and 
the mist that floated up the valley gradually 
them and grim _ the 
ers loomed large in the fading 
hill and 


sun sank into its 


enveloped Gaunt 
granite bould 
light Darkness had 
dale before she 

‘* Eustace, do you kn 
that I have Lived, the sort of woman I have 


crept over 


spoke again 


ww the sort of life 


been 
I know much, but I ask nothing except 
that you should tell me nothing,” he said 
Perhaps I, too, have led a curious life; 
but the past we must forget 


“You! she and her voice 


exclaimed, 


“Had | 


met such 


was strangely tense 

1 man as jy ten years ago, how different 

my life uuld have been during these 

past years—oh, how different !” 
Beneath the starlit sky they sauntered 


onward up the valley and the mighty 


solitude encompassed them. 
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Faith and Character 


ROM a certain point of view and 
with watchful limitations we may 
affirm that the aim and function of true 

M religion is the making of character. 
~ The words do need limitation: they 
need around them the recollection of yet 
greater truths \t the present day there 
: . a str ng ind complex movement in 
thought md speech about religion which 
ends away trom the eternal and the 
vine ls ideas too much bounded 
: thi esent world ” and by humanity 
, as its inhabitant. One would think some- 
limes, as one reads or hears discourse upon 
Tension, in undoubtedly Christian quarters, 
that religion existed ultimately to make 
this world a scene of universal enlighten- 
ment and comfort, and that when that 
end was attained religion would have 
M . victory and received its kingdom. 
»o Tar has such a tendency gone that it 
has come to be almost out of fashion, 











By the Right Rev. HANDLEY MOULE, D.D., Bishop of Durham 


in many Christian pulpits belonging to 


many Christian communions, to make 
much reference to a revealed eternal 
future. This is supposed, apparently, to 


be unpractical. Our concern 1s to be not 


with an invisible and, in many respects, 
unimaginable world to come, but with 
the world visible and present. Not the 


gate of pearl, the street of gold, the 
crystalline river of life, and the trees which 
beside it bear their immortal fruits amidst 
their healing but the street, the 
lane, the slum the modern town— 
this is the proper theme of the preacher. 
The miseries and wrongs around us, the 
responsibility of the prosperous ¢ ommunity 
for their existence, the duty to work for 
their cure, here lies the true line of speech. 


leaves, 


ol 


The Spiritual Solar System 
It is the too, if I mistake not, 
that in large Christian thought 


case, 


areas ol 
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most inadequate place 
s given to the supreme and sovereign 
glory of God. Very little 1s said now in 
se of that memorable answer to the 


“What is the chief and highest 


ind Tear hing a 


the ser 


question 
i 


end of man?” ‘ To glorify God, and to 
enjoy Him for ever.’ In a way strange 


and disquieting, when we come to think 
of it. if we retain any reverential con- 
fidence in Scripture as revelation, it 
would seem to be assumed that rathet 
God exists for man than man for God ; 
that the highest aim of man is to realise 
himself, and that the work, I had almost 
dared to say the duty, of God 1s to enable 
man to do so. 

In all these types 
embedded large tragments 
of truth. It is in 
Christian men to care 
about misery and wrong around them. 
No words of mine are strong enough to 
emphasise as I would that claim upon the 
conscience. It is indeed the sacred duty 
of man, made in God’s image, to seek to 
realise in humbleness, fear, and hope, hus 
own glorious ideal. But these all-impor- 
tant duties can never be done rightly while 
the spiritual solar system is wrongly inter- 
preted, and is practically made its sun 
and God its planet ; nor while the being 
born fot is allowed to think 


of thought there le 
and elements 
leed imperative on 
very. greatly 


man 


Immortality 


that his ideal can ever be approached 
While he declines to look at, and ulti- 
mately and steadfastly to live for, the 
things not seen which are eternal. And 
assuredly it will be found that just as 
God resumes His right supremacy in 


thought and worship, and heaven its 
right place in living hope, the life that 
and the humanity that 
through it, will best ‘* come to their own ”’ 
In present conditions of 


now 1S IS Passing 


righteousness 


purity, and love 

But this being sa and it seemed worth 
the while to say it we return to the 
assertion of the unspeakable importance 


and the 
aim ot religion. 
Let us with worshipping watchtfulness set 
tl | throne in 


the Lord God on the 
thoughts Let us be pertectly sure that 
to exist altogether 


man’s highest glory is 
r Him. But then, and therefore, let 
us remember the mysterious 


and significance 


of the making of character, 


greatness of it as an 


1) 
ali OUT 


yreatness 


man, who was created 
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God 


in the image of ON purpose that 
he might exist worthily for Him. Le 
us see in that very fact the motive which 
is to animate man with the ambition ¢ 
develop character to its ideal, not that 
he may merely ‘ possess himself,” byt 
that he may be the fitter to be the posses- 
sion of his God. 


Faith as Aid to a Full Life 

Such a 
apostolic terms in a memorable passage 
in that moving of dying letters 
the Second Epistle to Timothy. There 
in the second chapter, St. Paul lays it 
on Timothy, and through him upon 
every Christian, to make it his ambition to 
be “a vessel unto honour, sanctified, meet 
for the Master's use pre pared unto every 
good work.’’ The man is to find his tru 
ideal in being the property, the implement 
of Another, of his divine and autocratic 
Possessor, his Desfotes, it I may transcribe 
the significant Greek word. But how is 
this to be 2?) From the man’s own point 
of view, it is to be by 
purify and 
It a man purify himself from 


n 


purpose is put before us 


most 


the freest possible 


l 
elevat his own 


resolve to 
character 


these things,” if he cleanse 


his spirit of 


wrong motives, his life of evil habits, ther 


at he shall bye al 
this just to say in othe ls that he 1s 
to seek by every me: the 
the Christian character, on purpose that 


vessel unto honour.” Is not 


ins fulness of 
he may be better and a more usable imple- 
ment of the will of Christ ? 

Now to growth 
our true selves a potent 
Again we remember what Faith is. It 1s 


such a and. fulness 


t} 
il 


means is Fait 


personal trust in a person, exercised by 
a living soul in a real life. Such trust, 
its successive acts, will have its particular 
and immediate aims and effect. But as 
the acts collect themselves into a habit 
they will have results far transcending 
any immediate occasion They will be 
a power in and on the characte! ; 

As one result, they will deepen and 
develop tha onsclousness Ol cle penden C 


Cultivating the habit of trust in a know 
worshipped, beloved Master, the disciple 


clously find and 


l 


will more and more 
fecl hus centre Ol repose and strengt 
not in himselt but in * Him in Whom 

’ Faith, the act ane 


have thus a_ proloul 


he has beleved 
the habit, wall 














influence on that side of Christian char- 
acter which is at least as vital as any 


ther, its side of humility. As necessary 
s the root to the plant, as necessary 
is the foundation to the structure, 
is humility to the organism of the 
Christian character. It is humility at 
basis all other characteristics 
ich gives its peculiar quality to Christian 
rtue; to the courage, for example, to 
e endurance, to the purity of principle, 
the hatred of evil in every form, which 

is shown by the true disciple. 


The Secret of Humility 
The true secret for the presence and 
th of true humility resides just here, 
n the felt and cherished fact of an entire 
ependence on Another, and that other 


Jesus Chri It is no product of an 
urtificial and studied self-abasement, an 
elaborate practice of certain definite 
humiliations Such things, especially 
hen they take shape in acts and practices 


vhich in the least degree tend to make 
i display of “ voluntary humility ”’ (Col. 


i. 18), can very easily slide into a subtle 
but dangerous form oi self-exaltation, 
hard, co ambitious, untrue, tainted 
th a Pharisaic readiness to compare 
self favourably, however secretly, with 
thers. But the humility ‘“ which is 
m above”’ is a very different thing. 
It rises out of a close contact between 
s pl ind the Master, the vassal 
nd his | That contact keeps the 
n always and naturally low and little 

n | yn esteem, yet In a manner which 
has not tl slightest connection with 
nt [It means the habitual con- 

n immeasurable difterence, 
nN infinite superiority in the glorious 
ther Person. But this consciousness is 
itally penetrated with a concurrent 
tainty of nnection, of affinity, that 

s nothing in it o repulsion Rather 

n ( n indescribable attraction, 

nd the reception into the whole humbled 
ng the uplitting and = ennobling 

( ' 


Rooted into Power 
S contact 1s maintained above all 
he exercise of Faith, the personal 
t] ependent Christian in the 
Personal ( { \s this trust is habitually 
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put forth on its Object, its effect on 
the believing heart is always formative 
of the true humility which we have tried 
to describe. At the basis of the man’s 
being he is always thus being “ rooted ” 
downwards, not into weakness but into 
power. He is always being drawn away 
from self-complacency into contentment 
with his Lord, from the unsettling pains 
of mortification, the other side of vanity, 
into rest in the greatness and goodness 
of His will in trial. He becomes in 
character one of the strong and happy 
people of whom the young shepherd 
of the fair Valley of Humiliation sings, 
in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
“He that is down needs fear no fall, 
He that is low no pride; 


He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his Guide.” 


Yes; because the dependent spirit is the 
meek spirit. And “the meek will He 
guide in judgment, the meek will He 
teach His way.” 


Faith and the Making of Character. 

It is obvious that Faith will have a 
great range of working, besides that thus 
indicated, in the making of the Christian 
character, though all such other workings 
will be found to be related to this, the 
deepest. It is certain that the habit of 
Faith will tend directly to develop in the 
character that ‘* patience which is almost 
power,’ which, in fact, is power, if it is 
patience in its Scriptural sense, that is 
to say, the persistency which rises up and 
goes on again. The heart's habitual 
reference of its problems, speculative, 
emotional, practical, not merely to the 
often noisy authority of its own cogita- 
tions, but first and most to a present Friend 
at once perfectly wise, perfectly powertul, 
and all-kind, will promote a “ quietness ' 
as well as “confidence”? which will 
preclude panic, and haste, and self{-will, 
and will have a wonderful faculty tor 
uphill paths and tiring roads. 

\ soldier, reliant on a perfectly and 
justly trusted leader, will need very 
little exhortation to remember the value 
of discipline and the duty ol obedience, 
even amidst alarming difficulties. His 
trust schools him of itself into orderliness 
and courage 

Have we ever studied in personal 
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examples the character-making power 
of Christian Faith 2? We may very 
possibly have known by living inter- 


course some eminent examples of “ the 
walk, and triumph of Faith”’ 

eminent, perhaps, not in the least by a 
reputation, but by a holy fulness of 
contact with God, viewed best behind the 
more public Christian 
history is full of illustrations of the power 
which a trust in ‘‘ Him Who is invisible ”’ 
has over the attitude of a whole personality 
towards all that is most visible—chasten- 
calming. elevating, detaching from the 
encumbrances of self-will, while the will 
is nerved and developed to its utmost 


life, 


wide 


scenes ol lite. 


ing, 
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for unselfish action or endurance by 4 
repose upon the will supreme. 
need not go to publi 
such phenomena. I have seen them where 
the muse of history never watches and 
transcribes 


Sut we 
Ter ords only lor 


‘in the huts where poor men 
lie,” in the walks of unnoticed pastoral 
devotion, in the life of the self-forgetting 
mother, in the sick chamber where the 
outward man indeed did perish, but the 
inward man grew day by day into a ney 
symmetry and strength. The secret was 
everywhere open, and everywhere the 
same. In its pure essence it was Faith, 
It lay in the iormative power of a per- 
petual contact with the trusted Christ, 





GRANT US 


G RANT us Thy Peace, O Lord, when we, 
At morn, with dauntless heart, 

Set forth to face the fight, where we 
And all must bear a part. 


Girant us Thy Peace, O Lord, when we, 
Beneath the noontide sun, 

Begin to weary of our work 
Ere half our task is done, 


Girant us Thy Peace, O Lord, when we 
Through thorny paths must go, 

That we may bathe our bruised feet 
Where the still waters flow. 
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THY PEACE 

Grant us Thy Peace, O Lord, when we, 
Weary at eventide, 

Our faltering footsteps homeward turn 
Adown the steep hillside. 


Grant us Thy Peace, O Lord, when we 
Can fight the fight no more, 

But, faint and weary, long to reach 
The everlasting shore. 


Grant us Thy Peace, O Lord, when we 
Draw near the awful brink 

Of the dark river, lest beneath 
Its rolling tide we sink. 


Grant us Thy Peace, O Lord, when we 
Before the great white Throne 

Stand humbly, trusting Thou wilt deign 
To claim us for Thine own, 


ANE MULLEY. 








for ETHODISM runs in the blood of the 
Le | Rev. J. E. Rattenbury, one of the most 
prominent and promising men in that de- 
non natio His father and grandfather 








! 
THE REV. J. E 


RATTENBURY 








— were Methodist preachers too. Mr. Ratten- 
bury has s service in Leicester and Not- 
tingham, but in London, where he is in 
charge of t West London Mission, ‘ the 
coming H Price Hughes,’’ as he is 
called, has distinctly made a mark After 
many ngs from one hall to another, 
the M I has settled down in _ the 
Lyceum 7 t where services are held 
every Sunday morning and evening. Mr 
Rattenbury mself gives the address at 
each ser nd his aim is to attract the 

p women who pass. their 
S) erin aimlessly about 

’ * * 

M* BERT DARLING has just 

retire from the Trinity Service 
ater thirty-six years’ continuous service as 
a lighth keeper In an interview, he 
had y interesting things to say 
about t duti and about the 
Temarkabl 1 of his family in that 
branch of 1 [Trinity Service. Here is his 
Story told in his own words: ‘‘ Well, I was 
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born on the Longstone lighthouse in the 
year 1846, two years after my Aunt Grace 
died. My father lived on the 
assistant-keeper to his father, 
Grace Darling’s father. I was there fourteen 


island as 
who was 
years ; my father was shifted to the Coquet 
Island as principal ; and then I went to sea 
for ten years. Many a rough night I had 
while at sea, but I left that and joined the 
Trinity Service after my father died, and 
have been in it up to the present. I was at 
Souter Point lighthouse for twenty-four 
years. It is light boilers 


electric with 
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MR. ROBERT DARLING, A RELATIVE OF 


GRACE DARLING 











and engines. When I got my promotion I 
was sent to the Chapman on the London 
river. I there for 


from there I was sent back to the Longstone, 


was three years, and 
my home and birth-place, and have remained 
\s for shipwrecks, 


tell 


there for eight years 


it would take me a week to you all, 


as I have never kept the dates of them ; 
but I must say I have seen a great many 
in my time, and I have helped to save 
several people in very rough weather. 


My great-grandfather, grandfather, father, 


and I have all lived as keepers on the Farne 


Islands.’ 
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Margaret Chettle, Maiden Lady 
By the Rev. HERBERT W. HORWILL, M.A. 


( ¥ the north wall of Ripon Cathedral may be seen a tablet with the 

following inscription, ‘ This keeps alive the worthy fame of Margaret 
Chettle, maiden lady, who educated the youth of her sex for forty years at 
Ripon in useful learning, and adorned them with her virtues, free from the 
gloss of wealth and ostentation : heav’n graced her humble walk in life with 
f mind, and look, and acts of pure benevolence: for tho’ her 


mayesty 
scanty means sprung only trom her own industry, she made them flow, with 
silent sweetness, to help the work of charity. She died on the &th of 
December, 1813, at the age of eighty-one, and was buried in this Church.” 

rhe simplicity and quaintness of this old-world epitaph at once arrest 
the attention of the modern visitor. But it is not merely the archaic flavow 
of the phraseology that bids one pause. All around are the sculptured 
memorials of men who in their day played a prominent part in the move- 
ments of the great world—the tombs of great bishops and _ ecclesiastics, 


the effigies medieval knights, and the busts of many others who won 
distinction in the service of the state. But to-day we read with hardly 
more than an antiquarian curiosity the inscriptions that record their con- 
temporary fame, while this tribute to the faithful country schoolma’am 
touches us with a sympathy akin to that of the affectionate tnend who 


inscribed it to her memory 
The lot of Margaret Chettle was cast in a stirring pt riod of our national 
history. She had just ents red her teens when Charles Edward, the Stuart 


Pretender, invaded England, and passe d not many mules west ol Rip n to 


a point nsiderably south of it. For nearly all her days, the chiet news 
that came to her neighbourhood was news of war. How uneventful in com- 
parison must have seemed the lite of her home. To spend the whole long 


year from January to December in this narrow environment, in teaching 
children their horn-book and primer! And the same drudgery over again 
the next vear, and the next, for forty years in all! Did she never long tot 


an opportunity to exercise her talents on a larger stage, and to forsake 
+ } lie ; 


the common round of daily duty that she might win a name for herselt ? 
Margaret Chettle may have had her moments ot discontented ambition, 


when the career of a schoolma’am in a quiet Yorkshire borough seemed 
ia < ‘ | 

hardly worth being born for. But she put away trom her every desire that 

savoured ol the L1OSS Ol wealth and ostentation She cannot have 


spent on herself more than was required by the plainest necessities 0 


life. Her‘ scanty means sprung only trom her own industry — in the pov rly 
paid occupation of an eighteenth-century teacher, yet she spared en ugh 
for the benefit of others to be remembered tor her“ acts of pure benevolence 
Nearly a century has passe dd since she rested trom her labours But het 
gentle and unassuming ministry is not yet at an end It is the meek that 


inherit the earth, and it is the memory of the just that is blessed when more 


briliant reputations have crumbled into dust It was no idle prediction 
of her friend that this tablet would * keep alive her ‘‘ worthy tame. 


Day after day men and women from all parts of the British Isles, an | from 
countries over-seas pass through the aisles of the venerable chu h, and to 
not a few of them this memorial brings a me e ot strength and peace 


as they pause to read its unattected story 








Nurse Thompson’s Promise 


A Complete Story 


By MARGARET WATSON 


R-R-R-R-R-R / went the telephone in 


the matron’s room. 

“Nurse wanted Pneumonia patient. 
Gentleman. Blundell’s Hotel, South Street.”’ 

‘Nurse Thompson will be there as soon 
1s possible,’ replied the matron, who then 
went to t speaking tube and asked for 
Nurse Thompson to be sent to her at 

In a few moments the nurse appeared, 

dark-eve pleasant-faced woman. The 
white cap set off well her dark hair and 
bright cl omplexion 

Can you be ready in fifteen minutes to 
undertake a pneumonia case in Blundell’s 
Hotel ?”’ t matron asked. 

“ Certa replied the nurse. “It’s 
bad we f pneumonia,’’ she added 
with a shiver, as the icy wind whistled 
round the use 

Yes, we get all our share of the east 

wind he in Edinburgh,” replied the 

itron, “and Blundell’s is an old house. 
Be sure and take sufficient wraps.” 

Nurs I npson was ready before the 
fifteen minutes were over, and on her way 
in a cab to her destination It was an old 
hotel, w had once been fashionable, 
standing i narrow strect It still had 
a certain } among colonials who 

me to it because their fathers had fre- 
quented it, but modern improvements had 

l There was no lift, for in- 
Star nd Nurse Thompson had to climb 

flights of steps before she found her 
S n t t allotted to her patient. She 

s to undertake the case single-handed 
Dut ¢ maids was to wait on her 

i Stay with the patient when she needed 
rest 

She took off her cloak and bonnet in the 
room pointed out as hers, and ascertained 
that nd the patient were to have the 
fat t ves No one else was sleep- 

Oo! p; the maids were in another 
wil en she went to see her ‘ case.’’ 

Her « eve saw at a glance what was 
wanted 4 + 


pillows were tumbled and un 
clothes twisted awry ; two 


or three dirty cups and glasses stood on 
the dressing-table. 

The nurse went to the patient, raised his 
head gently, and plumped up and replaced 
his pillows with a skilful movement, made 
the maid help her straighten the clothes 
and him till there 
worrying wrinkles, and then got some hot 
water and softly sponged his face till the 
weary lines smoothed themselves out. Then 
she washed the cups and glasses, and with a 


above below were no 


few touches brought order and neatness 
into the room. The sick man’s eyes followed 
her, not comprehending, but somehow 


soothed by the feeling that capable hands 
were about him. 

When she had done all she could she took 
a chair by the bed and considered her 
patient 

He was an enormously tall man, with a 
clear-cut handsome face, flushed with fever, 
blue eyes, unnaturally bright, strong well- 
shaped hands, which had not yet lost their 
tan. She was very ill. A gleam 
of consciousness had come into his face 
when she first came in, and then he had 
lain quiet for a while; but, as she watched, 


saw he 


he became restless and wandered off into 
delirium, mixing up incoherent talk of 
his sheep and cattle, a wild horse he was 
breaking, the rain that would not come, 
and how everything was scorched and 
brown and hot—so hot! 

She was glad when the doctor came, 
although his grave looks were not re- 
assuring, and he was soon gone again 
leaving her with full directions for the 
night. 

It was a terrible night, for the poor 


man fancied himself lost in the bush—saw 
wild beasts prowling, and snakes gliding 
in and out—called on his wife and child, 
and struggled to rise that he might go to 
them Nurse Thompson entreated and 
coaxed and threatened till he turned to her 
like a child, and her to take him 
home, and she promised him that if he 
would lie still and do just as he was told 
she would help him to find his way back 


begged 
































from this strange place to the familiar 
ways and the dear faces Then he was 
juiet, and slept for a little while. 

His was ‘‘a very severe case.’”’ The 
Scotch winter was near being the death 
of a man born and brought up in Australia. 
Nurse Thompson was almost worn out, 
but she would not give up her patient, and 
when the doctor suggested that it was 


getting too much for her she only answered : 
‘I promised him I'd help him to go 
home. Let me you think a 
fresh nurse could do more for him than I 
can.”” 
The doctor assure 


stay unless 


1 her that was impossi- 
ble, so she stayed on, fighting the disease 


inch by inch, and growing to like more and 


more this big man who, when not madly 
delirious, did everything she told him like 
a child, never complained of his own suffer 
ing, or feared for his own life, but thought 
only of her weariness, and feared only for 
the wife and little son he might have to 
leave to fight the world alon But he 
should not leave them if she could do any 
thing to prevent it, Nurse Thompson 
resolved 

She knew, too, that when she had don 
all she could, the issue was in higher hands 
and she prayed for the life of this man 
as she had never prayed for a personal boon 

So the days wore on, and bit by bit the 
disease was driven back The lungs cleared 
the fever abated, and he lay there with 
every bit of strength burnt out of him 
all the colour gone which an Australian 
sun had given him—white, weak, helpless 
as a baby, needing nothing now but care 
and feeding 

‘He’s turned the corner,” said the 
doctor ‘He'll do now.” 


Nurse Thompson took up her station by 


him that night with a heart full of thank 
fulne 

He slept for a long time, then woke, and 
she prepared some food and fed him. 
He took it eagerly, and slept again. She 


sat beside him in an easy chair. dozing 


and feeling a blissful sense of relief from 
anxiety 

About three o’clock in the morning he 
woke, and she fed him again He lay silent 
for a while, not sleeping, and sh« prepared 
a cup of tea for herself. Then he said 
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*“* No, no,’’ she said; “ it’s all right. Go 
to sleep again.” 

3ut she moved to get her thermometer, 
fearing the fever had returned. He motioned 
her away impatiently, and tried to rise on 
his elbow, but fell back. 

“It’s not the he said. “TI can 
smell fire ; open the door and sec.” 

She went to the door to pacify him, opened 
it, and there, curling up the stairs, was a 
wreath of Her heart stood still, 
They were alone on the top flat, and the 
man was helpless. 

“Fire! Fire! Help!” she screamed. 

She heard sounds of the house rousing 
down below. The smoke crept up, and she 
went back into the room and shut the door, 

The Australian tried to sit up, but dropped 
down again fainting. She gave him the 
cup of hot tea she had prepared, and the 
faintness passed 


fever,”’ 


smoke. 


‘Go!”’ he said, as soon as he could 
speak. ‘Go quickly, before it is too late. 
Never mind m«¢ 


‘‘T’ll not leave you,”’ she said; “ some- 


one will come for us.” 
‘*No one will come, and it will be too 
late if you don't go at once. You can't 


help me ; don’t throw your life away. Go 
this 
weak as he was, had the ring 
but not stir. 

The smoke began to filter in under the 
door. 


go now moment !”’ 
His voice 


of command she did 


‘Look!’ he said. ‘ Nurse, I implore 
you to leave me ” 
‘I won't,” she said; [ can’t. I've 


helped you through so far. I couldn't 
live after it if I left you now, and we may 
I’m going to wrap you 


both be saved yet 
up in blankets, and you must help me.’ 

He said no more, for the smoke was 
coming in so thickly that he saw she had 
probably lost her already, so he 
did what he could to help her as she rolled 
him blankets insisting 
that wrap herself 
By that time the room was full of smoke. 

Just then they heard the sound of gallop- 
ing and shouting 


chance 


only 
also in one 


round with 


she should 


“The fire engine! Thank God! "he 
said 

She ran to the window and saw the 
brigade arrive Flames were pouring out 
of the lower storeys now, and the whole 


street was lit up. She threw up the window 
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“*T can smell fire; open the door and see.’” 


screaming “Help! Help!” till one of the 
firemen saw her, and shouted back an 


You'll have to shut the window,” said 
the Australian from the bed “ The 


draught is encouraging the fire.’’ 
~} miliad ] , 
She pulled down the window Little 


f flame were breaking into the 


Was this to be the end of it Had she 


nursed him k from death's door only 
that | hould die in a much more terrible 
way, lying helpless in his bed How much 
better to ve passed quietly away, half 
cons iously, t e many times when he had 
been so near the borderland. And his poor 
wiile—must be told the awful truth 
Ssomel Nu Phompson scarcely 
thought of elf She had been giving 
so I t lor 0 long had been so 
Absorbed in t eltort to keep him in this 
rid and send him home as she had 
1, that the thought of his fate 
swallowed up her own fear 


She knelt by 





the bed, holding his hand, her face hidden, 
but listening intently for the first sound 
at the window which should tell of rescue. 
The Australian, too, was silent, but his 
clasp of her hand was firm and steady ; 
he was prepared to face death, however it 
might come 

But how long the minutes were! And 
how thick the room was getting! And the 
little tongues of flame were growing larger, 
and the roaring of the fire below was almost 
deafening. So loud was it that she heard 
nothing else till he said, very quietly : 

“There they are. Go first. They will 
come back for me.” 
She sprang to the window as the fireman 


threw it up 


“Quick!” he said, seizing het “ The 
fire’s breaking through !”’ 

She glanced back The door, blazing and 
crackling, fell in with a crash. She drew 


back 
There’s a sick man here,” she said ; 


‘‘help me get him out.” 
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The fireman gave a look at the flaring 
boards, but steppe into the room at onc 
** Where is he he asked, for the smoke 


and glare blinded him. 

She took his hand and guided him to the 
bed The felt for his and 
tried to The Australian 
quietly away 

“Help me!” the 
too heavy—I canna lift him!” 

She took the patient's feet, and between 
them they carried him to the window and 


burden 
fainted 


man 
raise it. 


man. ‘‘ He's 


gasp ad 


got him through it. It was a_ perilous 
business; the ladder did not reach the 
window, and the fireman had to swing 
himself down while she clung to the help 
less burden, and then let it slide down 
into the fireman’s arms 

**Send him on to the North Street Hos- 


pital at once,”’ sh 1 
** All right, and I'll come back for 
returned the man 


” 
you 


Then she thought of herself rhe tire 
had full possession of the room now, and 
was roaring towards the window. In a 
few moments—how few it would reach 
her, and there would be no standing ground 
for her. She climbed out and sat on the 
window ledge, clinging to the sash She 
could not reach the ladder with her teet 
she knew she suuld not swing herself down 
to it; there was nothing she could hold 
with sufficient firmness A glance down 


street bye low 


lit by the 


at the 
watching het 


and the upturned faces 
red glare of the 
fire made her dizzy 
Phe fire 


heat was 


behind her now ; the 


irabl a flame licked 


Was ¢ Lost 
I almost unl 
the blanket that 


round her Must shi 
di oO 
Anyway, I’ve helped him home,’’ shi 
ud 
\ vreat crackli ind rending made het 
look back into t furnace behind het 
[he floor had nm way, and she iw tlhe 


\ustralian’s bed t pple over and sink 
into a 
below 


Voice 
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the fireman 


had her by 
! Dinna be 
yer hands and let 

She 


the 
atraid ! 


leet. “|v, 
Hold on y 


” 


got ye 
yersel’ doon. 
did as she was told and just as he got 
her safely to the ladder the fire burst out 
through the window and flamed high int 
gh in 
the sky 
“We'd nac to spare that time 

the ‘but if ye hedna stayed by 
the chap he’d never hae cam’ oot o’ that 


mu¢ kl 
said man 
alive.” 

Nurse Thompson had to take a tortnig 
oft duty after that night's 
following on the long 


experi nt 
Strain of 
able to 


nursing 
but she was go and se 
Australian, ar herself that he was 
having every care and getting on splendidly 
When he at last s 
him oft His gratitud 
held her hands 


dumbly. § 


soon 


dl satisly 


started for home 
irom the dow ks. 


Saw 
was too deep for words He 


looked 


answered tli 


and into her face 


look in his eyes 

‘*T promised to try an 
that tirst night 
thought 
to do what | 

“*T want another promise from you now 
~ 2 


way, big or littl 


l help you hor 
‘when yj 
in the bush. I ha 


she said 


lost 


could.”’ 


you wert 


he said ever I c: 


n help you in at 
tell me?” 
n his till she 


will you 


He crushed her hands 





promised, but she felt no pain till after 
wards 

Letters came for Nurse Thompson 
lovely presents from the far land, sent 
the two w owed so 1 h to her. A 
yeal iter her Austra e back, br 
ing the ife | son little daught 
they had name ifter her, and they ! 
roval time together in the old grey ct 
under sunny skies which effaced the me 
ot the 1 cast il t te! nd t 
Australi took them to Blundell's Hot 
mm Sout ect 

Ihe t c ston | 1 st t 
fire and t ole place had been rent 
nd 1 ilt ithin Ihere he told t 
once re the story ot | Nurse | 
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By GEORGINA BINNIE-CLARK 


| ARRIVED in Winnipeg at about half-past The sun was in great glory, and the air 
\ ne Sunday morning in April. At was Canada’s clearest. I meditated a walk 
ireaus of the Canadian but, being hungry, I succumbed to the aroma 
Railway Depot I learned that the of coffee on Main Street, and took a twenty- 
Y.W.C.A., where I intended five cent breakfast at the New York Res- 
t, in order to learn the city’s taurant 


dlating working women At this point I must pay tribute to the 

tt rner of Smith Street and Canadian system of twenty-five cent meals 

Wa \s ll mv baggage but a because it is characteristic of the real 
ecked through to my Canadian spirit, and in its way a faithful 

tinatior able to avail myself of — symbol of the unwritten law of Canada 
street-car, which conveyed me from which insists on the provision for every 
Ired yards of the depot to man’s necessity, whilst for luxurv every 

t dquarters of the Y.W.C.A. for the man must be allowed freedom to charge o1 
ol live cents (2}d.) to pay as he pleases. In consequence 

\ pie nt-faced girl answered my ring although intoxicants are priced on a high 


formed me that I could have a bed scale, and chocolate, confectionery, sweet- 
htif I did not object to share a room meats, and fruit on a considerably higher 


two other ladies, although, should that scale than in England, a generously sub- 
t be quite to my liking, she — stantial meal is always to be had in town 

re thy tron would arrange to have or city for twenty-five cents (Is. o}d.). l 
in the lounge Break have met Canadians in England who, whilst 

¢ lded, would not be served until marvelling at the cheapness of the wares 

t easy hours being observed on displayed in shop windows, have deplored 


inday the cost of living in European restaurants 








convince them that 
they were mistake1 
When I arrived at the 
1 of Canada and the States I 
into the root of thi 
to be the effect of the rather 
till chases the British 
that finds 
well-worn 


cent 
understood 
I think 


twenty-five 


perceives it 

principle that 

en from British shores, a caus 

itself summed up in the 
Colonial phrase * A man's got to live 

table-maid as I ate. 

‘hired on” at the 


very 


taurant t ye out from the Old 
Country three ve efore in the Southwark 
S} had found w t once in Winnipeg 


' 1 
osed 


supT 


and had dé ince, I 


narked on the 


‘ id tt < 

{ t r bull t 

I\ | k her head t 

¢ lle d that 

( ight is well herself ‘ 

ad rned ey ill the time 
er | t olla (44) month 
l t t five dollar 


led \! yvome! ) tten 

t , . 
fallow } 1 { al 
I 1) t\ | had Cl 
d Pali Sunday t | 


An Irish Immigrant 
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I quote the val tores and restaurants 
ent d the Quartier Frangais 
London a Quartier Latin of Paris in 
























“Do they all live here 


I inquired of t 
the matron, who had 


kind eyes of restful 
intelligence, and seemed young for 


Ner post 





* No 1¢ al ered t wre 
but thirteen re lar be le I other 
thers 

come for meals only Sometimes we 


as many <« hit’ 


Ihe number 
of serving-peopl I prai 
the same young woman 
door tor m« 
ously Ihe girl, I learned w 


Immigr. 


J 


considerable time, and performed her duti 


cheerfully and well Ithou these w 
times arduous: the housework of the d 
and reception rooms, the staircase and 
were included in her daily 1 ind ; ther 
a clean sweep of all bedrooms onc 
and the washing up must have been almost 
interminabl 

But she earn od mor he added 


twenty-five lollatr i mont And | 
believe she told me that the kk | 


a salary of forty doll 


\ d llotted t 

contain three ( to t 
We agreed that Canad ! 

for working w 1 t 

for multit f the p ling that t 
vere prepared to ept est 
which ma e termed general occupati 


until an opportunity of s] 1 occupatior 
presented itself She herseif had 
brought up on a farm, and at an early 
had started school-teaching Her work 





evidently held n absorbing interest 
her, but ( cl r ey had 
She had ted present positio 
te poral inge t ¢ ipation and 
ne l Her « etter cert 
but t e linge int 
ll the wistf f an 1 wit 
( ti l 
I poured out ‘ erl e of lif t 
land, its f t t ld 
po ilit li t t, import 
t f t t t it 






































How CANADA 
f think it pract le for the majority of 
t ‘ vy, oddly enough, I have 
nditions of farm work 


hed harrowed weeded, 
inder, and even done 
that you think is the 


man—I have broken 
likit In 
t ali, but a pleasure 
in the 
n't think I could 
1 had capital at your 


plough 


days ot 


Women as Farmers 
three women farm 
1 to an adequate 
rm implements 
I e certain to 
interest in then 
| e of it them 
I from an i 
vould all 
1 the workin 
( 1 that the 
el l yur in 
lat 1 ol 
| en t 
inced that it 
table for them to 
I intelli 
the investment 
l en the Ca 
it al \ s to 
f the country’s 
1 fact, it would 
t t of y acres 
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half to 


2vood-bve 


three and a 


irom 
matron bade me 
side, and promised to come 
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if she found 
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which 


spare, I vi 


for 
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Winnipeg, and other members of the Corpo- 
ration. Her children were at present being 
boarded and educated at a neighbouring con- 
vent The terms were very low, although 
she was not a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but they exhausted her earnings 
Still, did I not think that sound training and 
a good education was the very best prepara- 
tion a mother could give her children to take 
their part in life? Later, when her boy was 
old enough to share the work, she would 
take up the land that they were entitled to 
and do her best with it. She wished that 
she could do something to let other poor 
mothers know what a fine country Canada 
was for those who had only their work to 
rely on for their children’s bread. 

I told her that her gratitude seemed to 
have found a truly fitting channel in her 
cheerful, kindly care of invalid and homesick 
immigrants ; for the wards, passages, and 
kitchen were daintily clean, and beyond the 
comfort and convenience there was an at- 
mosphere of true kindness about the place. 
The answer she gave is a golden rule for all 
who would help in the great and useful 
work of colonisation: 

“The door never opens to admit an 
immigrant but I and my little ones are 
immigrants again.” 


The Girls’ Home of Welcome 

It was dusk as I walked under the C.P.R. 
bridge and, taking the first turning on the 
right, saw confronting me in big letters 
extended across a detached villa of roomy 
appearance: ‘‘ The Girls’ Home of Welcome.” 

I did not see the lady principal, Miss 
Saunders ; but her helper, a young English 
woman only six months out from the Old 
Country, took me over the house, which had 
a truly home-like air about it. Onthe ground 
floor Miss Saunders’ office and sanctum is 
on the one side, and the guests’ sitting-room 
and dining-room on the other Upstairs are 
several bedrooms furnished simply but 
sufficiently with small beds and the usual 
dressing and washing conveniences, and a 
large bathroom. The Home itself is in the 
hands of a board of directors. It endeavours, 
in the words of its prospectus, “ to emigrate 
only such women and girls as are of good 
character and capacity, and to select such 
as are suitable to the requirements of the 
country ; to secure for them proper escort 
on the voyage and adequate reception on 


arrival; to take a friendly interest in them 
after arrival, and to find suitable situations 
for those desiring them ”’; but it adds that 
“The Girls’ Home of Welcome desires to 
live up to its name; it offers a resting place, 
and is most anxious to extend a hearty 
welcome to those women coming out to 
Canada who are desirous and able to do well 
for themselv« 

I learned that free board for twenty-four 
hours is given to all women coming out to 
Canada to earn their living, and after that a 
charge of half a crown, or 60 cents, a day is 
made; or to those remaining by the week 
15s., or 3 dollars so cents, per week. 


Servants Badly Wanted 

The demand for competent domestic help 
in Winnipeg is still urgent ; but with the in- 
crease of wealth large establishments are also 
on the increase, and there is a tendency to 
draw a line of division between employer and 
employed, although the social law of Canada 
will probably remain ‘‘ No exclusion” for 
many years to come. 3ut if the worker 
male or female, is to be respected, the 
work must be respectable, and the Canadian 
woman is not always at one with the Eng- 
lishwoman in the definition of work. The 
“It is true I can geta 
good home in Canada, and wages almost 
undreamed of in England, but I am cook 
housemaid, nurse, laundry-woman, dairy- 
maid: I am expected to know everything.” 
And that is the length and breadth of a 
Canadian woman’s definition of a good house- 


Englishwoman says 


wife or domestic help ; she must know the 
way of every detail of the machinery of the 
household I am 
think it just to expect so much ? I do think 
it just in a Canadian woman, because I have 


frequently asked, do I 


visited many Canadian houses where the ap 
pointments, however simple, are perfect, the 
cooking excellent, the air of leisure restful, 
the conversation inspiring, while the white 
linen frock of my hostess or her daughter 
might have been cut in Sackville Street and 
laundried by a blanchisseuse de Paris. And 
behind it all lurked no household of serving- 
people, but merely method, order, and the 
habit of waiting on oneself 

In my own part of the country, about 300 


niles west of Winnipeg and midway between 
Winnipe rand Cal ry, it is almost hopeless 
to obtain any sort of female help, and it 
would be an inestimable boon u the British 

















































How CANADA WELCOMES 

: Women’s Emig ration Association—already 

| joing such fine work for the Mother Country 

sending out her capable daughters to a 

rosperous f ld of labour, and if possible 

jering an even more valuable service to 

Canada in sending out appropriate help 

vhere it 1S rently needed would decide 

Indian H South Qu’Appelle as fresh 
nts of distribution 

erning t Englishwoman’s emigration 

to ¢ 1 t ition to the Colonies will 

ndoubtedly be more and more England's 

t1 1] r those of her daughters who 

seeking a field for their energy and good 

ges for good work ; and, broadly speaking, 

tis certain to win success if it continues to 

suided and ordered with unfailing thought 

nd discretior If I could only get a nice 

English girl ! till the cry of the Canadian 

tron and the ré n is because thought as 

ll as mone‘ cheerfully and generously 

n by 1] vomen to the temak 

tion ciations with which they 

mnected 
The Danger of Generosity 

It should be tl biding law of emigration 

1 nigration corporations, in England 

1 ( to guard their great mutual 

lege with ever-expanding thought and 

tion inst all possible danger of 

Engl 1 to putting her hand 

t t first cry of need or 

thu ! lecds that occasionally 

es it I | Phen there is troubl 

" t ket ive only just 

tion, and are fashioned 

of toil and trouble 

t te the distribution of 

t i ivin ! i Drivi 

that held sacred to the just. 

" tion has attained unto 

t lt bit of justice, and then 

ny suid the one or the other lay claim to 
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since 
considering 
that unless this gift of 
against catastrophe by 
full payment of the mental tax, Charity, 
man’s fairest privilege, is in danger of be- 


the fragrant attribute of generosity ; 
but 
the affairs of men 


one cannot perceive, in 


giving be insured 


coming its own sepulchre 
have endeavoured to make 
clear, spares neither thought nor expense in 


Canada, as | 


her organisation of a most hospitable and 
generous welcome to the English immigrant ; 
but to draw the best out of a man, and 
especially an Englishman, it is necessary to 
believe, and to let it be seen that you believe 


the best is in the man. I have heard a 
Canadian of excellent intention wrestling 
with his sense of duty towards English 
immigrants just arrived, and the best he 


could drag out of that fine sense of duty 
was a blood-curdling warning on Canada’s re- 
ception of and drastic method of dealing with 
at least, all the drunk- 
ards were presumably English. They were 
intelligent young English 
workmen, and certainly there was no sign of 
a tendency to intemperance in any of them 
minutes’ conversation one 


English drunkards 


respec table and 


Moreover, in five 
discovered that they had brought tine gifts 


to Canada; but I fear the saving sense of 


humour was not among them, and one of 
them at any rate set out for the West with 
a feeling of sore resentment against the 


An optimist may 
himself, but a pessimist is 
to human kind. 


country of his adoption. 
be a danger to 


a drag and a danger 


The Soundest Bond between England and 
Canada 

no sounder bond between 
England and her Colonies than the human 
bond, and there can be no fairer seed-ground 
for the exercise of man’s privilege to help his 
poorer brother than Canada ; but the thinker 
of England must rise to the height and ex- 
pand to the breadth of the giver if there is 
to be life and not death in the gift. 


There can be 





Seed Thoughts for the Quiet Hour 












A POOK entitled ‘‘ The Czar” 
Russian officer taken prison 





French They got an iron and 
on his hand with an ‘' N \\ 
hat it meant the id, ** It me 
now belong, bod d soul, t 
Napoleon.’ I} lier yr al 
severed his hand fro t ‘ t, and 
Pak lat t I am for t 
Czar, and belon ly t Whethe 
fact or fiction t tor i t enti 
msecratiolr t loyalty, th 
Jesu laimed for H lf en He sai 
If thy 1 t | f t t ito 
It there b nvt t | 
that bea Sat Is us t 


le inward 


a us put in contrast two life harvests 
one of Tal rand, who had built up 
great rad f 


char tcr, W ] t | t, when death con 
fronted Bi | ld ity-three years 
| ed awa \\ t re what agitation 
what anxict t \\ sad com 


except 
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tt are few women who are not fas 
cinated by the sight of a well-filled store 
cupboard, with its rows of shelves on which 
stand neatly labelled jars and pots 
ind tins of all shapes and 


boxe 


sizes, pile ot 


soap and candles, and all the other neces- 
sary paraphernalia of hous« keeping 
In several respects the modern = stor 


the 
grandmothers spent so many 

Indeed, few of the 
present day contain a 


upboard differs from storeroom in 


which our 
happy hours hous 
the 


which can be spared for this purpose ; con 


built in room 


sequently, a cupboard has to suffice, and 
some little skill and planning must be exe 


ised in order to make the small space at 


me’s disposal adequate for holding th 
requirements of the household. 
the 


remembered that dryness is of great import 


In selecting cupboard it must be 
also that good ventilation is essential 


If pe ssible 


ince 


inserted in 
Should 


a window should be 
me of the walls of the cupboard 
not be practicable, a ventilator 


fitted with a 


this, however 


one of those which 


vrating 


in be opened or closed at will—should le 
let into the door The interior must le 
fitted with wooden shelves running parallel 


with the two sides of the cupboard, leaving 


a pace in the centre large enough for a 


person to be able to stand, and at the end 
pposite to the door a hanging cupboar 
fitted with drawers should b fixed to the 
vall. It is better not to paint the shelve 

r to cover them with white pape 
this becomes crumpled and soiled Ii you 








How to Stock a Store Cupboard 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


do not like the bare wood, whi te American 
cloth, stretched tightly and secured with 
little brass-headed nail mav be used. A 
number of cup-hooks should be screwed 
into the ed of the shelves 

It is a good plan to make a note when 
your stock of any particular article is get 
ting low, and for this purpose a slate, with 
pencil attached, may be kept hanging on 


the back of the door 
the « 

and the 
1 useful. 


to buy some hous 


in which are entered 
artich 
will also be foun 
It pay 
those 


large 


was bough 





which im] 


others ! 


rove W 


quantity 


orate in quality if not used up quickly. 


for instance hould be pu 
before it is to be used I 
into of convenient 
the 


chippy and hable to break 


pieces 


very slowly, otherwise 


cleaning mottled soap is the 
yellow soap melts much 
very cheap 
ht: and, as< 


cold weath 


wate! Soda 1 
the hundredweig 


when made in th 


stock should be purchased 

Tins for tea, cottee, and | 
fitted with very tight lids, ¢ 
yar with dustproof cover 
for holding sugai Phe wi 
clect loat sugar that is ver 
and glistenin i the mé« 


\ housekeeping book 


late when each 
price paid for it 
ehold necessities 
ith keeping—in 
deteri- 


Soap 


ioweve;:r, 


rchased months 
t should be cut 

ize and dried 
outside becomes 


For household 
most economical 
more rapidly in 
when bought by 
andles keep best 
er, next winter's 
1 the spring. 
viscuits must be 
ind earthenwart 
s, are the best 
rousewlle will 


e 
y white, heavy 


re refined th 


le { quantity required to 


ould sparkle 
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ll and not powdery If jams are made 
t home, a quantity of preserving sugar 
uld be purchased before the demand is 
ers 

Starch al borax must have a warm 
orner of t pboard reserved for them 
the driest ] e of all should be set 

rt for salt weetmeats 
Strong papel es—these are better than 
muslin bags mtaining parsley sage 
! t marjoral et may be hung from 
cul -} yk Phe herbs are pl ked on 
yarm day in the summer, but in order to 


eserve the full flavour they should not be 
in n Mint keeps best in a 


tightly stoppered glass bottle. Rice, tapioca 


§ ind 1 t farinaceous foods, must be 
kept well é or little insects will make 
t é t Unless the consump 
t se nestibles is great, only 
small quantities should be ordered at a 
Lemons art apest in July and August 
y will not ] » if they touch each othe 
the only reliable way of preserving 
t s to ide each one with a separate 
net, w is hung from the ceiling 
\\ e juice of the lemons has been ex 
ted for ] nade or puddings, the skins 
ild | I and placed in a box or 
\ ful of them thrown on to 
A use it to burn up brightly. 
Dried orat | the same eftect 
Vegetabl r fresh fruit (with the excep 
t idy mentioned) should not 
kept it tore cupboard 
suet elected and bought in the 
’ 1 weather, will keep for a year or more 
t toll ections are carried out 
noose firt t free from skin and vein 
ind place it in ucepan over a slow fire 
t It pour it steadily into a 
I l iter ind when it Is 
set t dry, wrap it in white 
t i linen | It iy 
I ed on a gratet re 
1 for n pastry or mince 
\ st | t curl t isll 
tan ( el should be bought 
N 1 rst Lp pode rive 
\ id 1 i ftected by pr 
“ ll | empty the 
flour ' , 
— ered wooden or enamelled 
M ld t lL in a dry plac 
gS 1 t ‘ 


an equable tempera 
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and for 
well to 


ture 
it 1s 


r 
needed for the weck’'s 


ordinary household purposes 


order only as many as are 
They 
the little 


pur] sec. 


consumption. 
keep best when stood in one of 
racks sold for the 


Spices are 


wooden 
not so much used in cooking 
as formerly, but cloves, mace, cinnamon, 
nutmeg and peppercorns are liked by many 
pt ople They should be ke pt in the drawers 
of the hanging cupboard 

Baking powder blacking, 
such goods as 
for- 
I:xcellent preparations for polishing 
silver, etc 


flavourings 
and all 
day : 


polishes, matches 


are wanted must not be 


every 
gotten 
furniture may be bought mixed 
and ready for use, but many housekeepers 
prefer to make them at home. 

All the following recipes have stood the 
test of and may be helpful to those 
who are not altogether satisfied with ready 
made preparations 


years, 


Furniture Polish 
Mix 3 gills of unboiled linseed oil, 1 gill 
of turpentine, 1 gill of varnish of turpentine 
and 1 gill of quart bottle 
shaking it well. Pour a little into a saucer 
equal quantity—or more, if 
cold water, and rub in with 


vinegar ina 


adding an 
necessary —ot! 
a soft cloth 


To Polish a Table 
The surface of a dining-room table which 


damaged by hot dishes can be 


revived by thy 


has bee n 
use of the following polish : 
gum shellac 
gum sandrach 
a bottle and shake 
a few days until the gums 


} pint 
} 


spirits of wine, 1} oz 
oz. gum benzoin, 4} oz 
Put the ingredients into 
well Leave for 
ready for use 


are dissolved, when it 1s 


Spread the polish thinly over the wood with 
Take a clean wad, 
spirits of and 
polish. Finish the process 
polish of oil To obtain the 
best po ible ette: 


a thick wad of linen 
dip it lightl 
hightly 


with a final 


y in wine rub 


over the 


t rub in the polish, spirits 


ind oil very slowly, using a circular motion 


ot the hand 


To Clean a Linen Blind 


lav the blind flat on a table or board 
remove the lace (if any and scatter 
powdered brickdust on the blind, rubbing 


n cloth, when the 
dirt will instantly disappear. The lace can 
be washed and tacked on the blind again 


gently with a dry, cle 
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By ELLEN T. MASTERS 





iking of ru and mat is particu Some workers 
pleasant work for winter even instead of whit 
( Vv" en cyt ht nd it ident, become 
t t it not intericre in the ] the tints 
f lly I lit | 1, on show objection 
these are be ied « n th Phi Is al 
m Then Vi | Like ru and col I Wi 
( ri¢ Pator 
what the litth 
Jighttully Phe twist 1s often 
fresh look of the work l 
they give to | n used t 
any US¢ ppearance olf 
espe Cl ily I hie Wool ¢ sl 
ifter it | pound. = It 
been cl knots Phi 
in thi rit on the size of t 
! \ . 1 i poul ot 
S 1 the about quar 
cost ' | ( vice t 
the work 1 l of 1 
im pl Oriental t 
seem to b ! red ] 
somewhat tf tten 
| Li 5 ( | 
| Col lit Line i 
tion t d ‘ t I 
k1 altl it 
t tt du lity ot t 
( ( T IT and 1 t ct 
will st ‘ er 
1 \ { 
( t e been proper! Lnothe 
knotte t 
l { ( 1 | 
te thi ly t 
tu ¢ Tastened 4 


A Few Ways of Making Rugs and Mats 


bly between 


; prefer the canvas to be buff 


should the wool, by any 
misplaced in making the 
material is not so likely to 
its strands 
of several kinds, shades 
strongly recommend 
nearly as thick 
ind is crisply twisted 


indone during the progress 


ici Is 


it tiv orrect 


colours have 
has then very much the 


ICcCPSKIN 


to 2s. 6d. a 


quarter-pound 


from Is. 10d 
lly sold in 
itity must naturally depen 
iz, but three-quarters 

tis usually wanted for 
rug There is a 
colours and 
the 
‘ht, and 
of Turkey 


in tic 
ol All 


bou 


favourite 
the 
carpets are 


idea of economy, 


id use single instead of 
i 1 mistake, for 

to lessen the cost, the 
lso d reases and we 

lent « le of a worker 
\ nd pound 


| he wool 
» Wor ral 
the 


ts t point of 





ly to cut the 
ll to begin with a rug 
like a pale 


and al 


reel iit will 


dark 
find 
than a rug 
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nless an ex l t k rug is desired 
en 1 t t t loo of wool into 


ilternate hole instead of into every 
In following ro the knots should 


fts that were worked in 


preceding lit Most people like to do 


knotting in 1 from left to right, but 
l 1 is of iitth onsequence pro- 





d that the tuft n up tightly and 


In eve t must perforce 
) { ] fter one has been 


} 


irked « rc 7 mal ement of the next 





| the strands have been 


tted to be untwisted D>. 


me during the 
may be left to be 
h It effectually 
| from slipping 
ple in Fig. 3 
unravelled 
tive condition 
terence 
colour for thy 
l 1 for the border, 1s not 
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Should the amateur prefer to have a design 
made ready for her, she may invest in one 
f the rug canvases that have the pattern 
printed on them in the colours suitable for 
the knotting. These prepared rugs are a 
veritable boon to workers, and it is really 
surprising how very qui kly, by their aid 
the knotting can be done after a little prac- 
tice 

When finished, the mat will be improved 
by being thoroughly beaten and bru ed 
for, however glossy and well-twisted is the 
wool, there is certain to be a considerabl 
amount of loose fluff that it is advisable to 
remove In places some of the strands will 
probably need clipping, but if the work 
has been carefully done there will only be 
one here and there that requires attention 

Some ladies do not care about wielding 
crochet hook, and prefer to knit their ru 
Knitted rugs of this kind are known 


Smyrna rugs (see Fig. 4), and the genuin 
materials for the best of them are marked 
with the name of Paul Schulz t 
patente For these mat besides t 


wool, which is much finer than that « 
ployed on canvas, are needed a pair of 
bone or steel knitting needles, No. to or 1 
and some Smyrna cotton 

For a rug measuring one yard across 


pounds of wool and one pound and a halt 


of Smyrna cotton will be required r| 
wool has to be cut into lengths of thre 

{1\ inches, accordin t the size of t 
staff (the shorter strands are usually | 
ferred for knitting) It will be found most 
onvenient to make these mats 

f strips, which can fterwards be 
together from the wrong sid so that thre 


seam 1s not visible on the front 
For each strip, cast on any uneven numbet 
f stitches with the cotton, and knit a ro 


in the ordinary plain stitch. In the second 
row, knit one stitch, take a leneth of the 
wool, place it across the work so that 
end sets in front, the other at the back 
knit the next stitch in the usual way, t 
the end of the wool on the wrong sid nal 
bring it round to the front of the knittin 
Knit the next stitch and take another 
length of wool proceeding thus along the 
hole width of the tri} Vj Whe 
knittin hould — be lol ther tightl 
Che next row must be plain, that is, without 
the wool, which is worked in again in the 


Cheaper wools may be obtained for work. 
ing up in this way, if desired, and among 
them are the thrums, which are to be had 
from 8!d. to tod. a pound. Thrums are 
sold in bundle > Ih mixe colours. Quite 
lately the thrums have been brought out 
cut ready for use in the required lengths 
Some are twofold, others four- or sixfold 
Axminster thrums are supplied in any colour 
a choice of three hundred shades being at 
the disposal of the worker hese wools 
are left over from carpet-making, and the 
best are sent out from the Art Weavers’ 
Guild at Kidderminster 

If a decided design, instead of a mere 
bordet and centre should be required, the 
amateur will do well to procure one of the 
coloured patterns that are specially prepared 


for rugs made this manne! Chey are 





‘A . 4 M AILORS 
printed in litth iares in all the necessary 
oloul and it 1 quite casy to reproduc 
them in the | tt \ ith the knotted 
ru on can t re are plenty Of cross 
titch d that y | repeated in 
knitted mats, provided, of course, that they 
al ec lm t 

Inexpensive 1 may be made in either 
of the 4 vo stvl « have mentioned by 
using = scray ot loth instead of wool 
lig. ¢ Pailon ittings answer specially 
well, because t re not so likely to ravel 


that are less solidly woven 


I must draw the reader's attention to 4 
new hook for use in the making of these rugs 
The material employed for the foundation 


out ickin vw Hessian Che hook 
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ne d with 


which 1s combi 


pincers, is first pushed 


evyond the opening ol 
hese into the 1 iterial 


taking up a ll por- 
tion 5 Ss in \ 
I pincel i t 

k are t l 
y pressul t ) 
1 the hat ll lt is 
thev hold t th strip 

Vv ¢ 1 enable 
to be draw t ugh 
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canvas, or with knit- 
ting, but careful workers 
often use a little paste 
to make quite sure of 
the firmness also of 
these strands. 

rhere are many Berlin 
woolwork stitches that 
re quite suitable for 
rug-making, and we show 
a few in Fig. 7. At ais 
the ordinary Leviathan 
stitch, which, as most 


amateurs know, consists 


Fig. 6) for t t of two cross-stitches 
It is as t L the one laid above the other 
Hessian d ross Care must be taken to 
ts widt 1 t t ret them all crossed in 
k passe exactly the same direc- 

t ti ll tion, as otherwise the 
g the ] t pattern will not be even 
W t I i a9 throughout the work 

strips draw t i ; sia Then at B we _ have 
finished stt it across ordinary tent stitch, and 
the sacking must be opened and_ pulled at c tapestry stitch Neither of these is 
it so that the cloth sets quite firmly, but suitable unless the wool is thick enough to 
without puckering the foundation material conceal entirely the meshes of the canvas 


ng to this method beneath it At Dis 
} 


the familiar cross-stitch 
ers no difficulty at all to 


1e¢ small mat in Fig. 8 


cross-stitch covered at 


e ! I extra secure by being which, of course, off 
I ed wit ixture of paste and glue all workers of any experience. 
the back after the rest is completed rhe stitch for tl 
This is not nec iry with such work as 1s consists of one large 
xecuted vy knotti loops of wool into each corner by a st 


iller cross The details 
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( wn in Fig for the sake of clear rug-making, though we have by no means 
5 Phi tit r-stitch arrangement exhausted all the methods When the 
il in excellent flat-surfaced mat ich knotting or cross-stitch is done the back 

often found useful in a window niche of the rug ould be damped with a Sponge 
n the floor of a child's but not made wet enough to 
( Phe 1 5 through to the right 
ked with thru t it The mat should then 
es not itter in 1 least led out firmly on a 
t wools are used, p1 led ctless floor to dry, great 
E thew cover 4 S being taken to pull the 
kground entirel Any into shape and _ abso- 
ss-stitch patter be lutely straight When dry, 

ployed as a copy, just as in the work is ready for the lining 
her kinds of rugs, and any The use of a border of 
lours may be cl ped cloth is a matter of 
In the modcl iI t 1 ilso whether it shall be 
ription was t t ( { ed at the edges with 
exceedingly gy In any cast we must 

ides of brown 1 ter ve a lining of black holland 
tta, with here and _ there F TCt F N sackir or Hessian Better 
ie touches of grec! l till, if the extra expense 
l-gold. The mat looks ' does not prove a drawback, 
ll if finished off wit ler of terra is a lining of felt or cloth, to match the prin- 
ott oloured cloth pinked int llops at cipal tint of the work rhis woollen lining 
lees. A fri f t | hould has the great advantage of preventing the 
lete the end mat from slipping about when trodden on 

I to 1 t stage f ul by the unwary 


os 
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Health in Cold Weather 
By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


TE may take it for granted that pre- or when our vitality is depressed by chill, 

\\ { pent his life in the or sorrow, or anxiety, that we are liable to 

the pursuit ot contract disease The microbes of tubercle 

escaped the minor ill “cold,””? pneumonia, or influenza, exist in 

{ inter 1 l ot. mddern civilisation all centre where peopl congregatt but 
| lay { faddism was unknow wi n resist them so long as we are strong 
ry, because and in good conditior It is when the 

nd pure Li ll the health is below par that we should be 

rour eparabl from daily especially ireful to avoid infection 

tiot There vw no room for the People with cold in the head, for example, 

ptic 1 1 the neurotic woman will probably contract influenza if they 

t I t I ur ancient father come in contact with anyone sutfiering irom 
| te . % t t t flesh food must the disease In the ame way the microbe 
| quantitl of diphtheria may be present in healthy 

hike cold in tlhe throat \ healthy person exposed to 

' | re ap] ntly diphtheric infection not likely to catch 

the disease, but it 1s a different matter if 

l 1 rclothed veried the throat 1 relaxed or the person 
1 1 use his happens to develoy rdinary tonsilitis, or 

| I toric father 1 hi even a cold in the head So the sensible 


It f-evident fact that the thing is to keep up one’s general tone and 


nd ivilised ’’ the life vitality by attending to the common-sense 
risk w ot law f healt 
t And tl part 1 
t t t ; { the year Stuffy Rooms Worse than Damp or Wet 
the majority of Most winter illnesses are due to neglect 
ds overtce of hygienic 1 ires in the home. Cold 
nt te roo! na ur, fresh winds, or even damp and wet, may 
ts: thev have kept be endured ; but t stuffy rooms, unventi 


ten | dinne lated places of entertainment, concerts, and 

t t that they hay theatre In every cial thering at this 
1 intluenz ison a certain number of people are in 

breathe forth 
ft yeal the microbes ot |,’ tonsilitis, influenza 

| tuberclk I tufflier the room, the 

Breathe Pure Cold Air Night and Day . rreater the danger to the rest 


of the peopk 


ly nter t iuse bad ir poisons the tissues and 
tt r resisting | : lepresses the vitality { everybedy Con 
t juently, in stuffy roon ve vield more 


t ly 1 living in well-ventilated roor 
to toleratin Ithy draughts, th 

to | nd I \" hall be le to resist disease 
t \ Many | till believe that pneumonia 


to redly lead t is disea And yet 


ut for lung atiection 
resulat ! i C1 t liv { midst of d1 ht and thrive 
le of withst 1 the treat nt, simply because fresh au 


ite lungs 
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nd the safest preventive of affections of 


the respiratory organs 

So the first point we have to grasp, if 
we wish to keep healthy at this season, 1s 
that we must get as much pure air as 
possible. Open windows night and day all 
the year round are essential to health and 
happiness Remember that cold weather 
is wholesome, that March east winds are 
absolutely harmless if we can accustom 
ourselves to draughts of fresh air in winter 
and summer alike 


Walking the Cheapest Exercise 
Even more important than fresh air 
indoors is fresh air combined with exericse 
out of doors 
at this season of the year must get plenty of 


Those who wish to keep well 


healthy outdoor exercis¢ If they have led 
sedentary lives through the winter, they 
must guard against violent exercise all 
it once Begin gently, but persevere once 
rhe cheape t 
ind the best of all exercises is certainly 
walking. It strengthens the heart, exer- 


i beginning has been made 


cises without over-straining the muscles 
of the body, and will do more to keep 
people young, and healthy, and slim of 
figure than all the expensive physical cul- 
ture cures in existence 

At first take the morning constitutional 
and as better weather comes gradually in 
crease the length of the walk until you can 
do twenty miles without fatigue You are 
then in condition, and can regulate yout 
day’s walk according to your inclination 

But in walking, cycling, or any other 
physical exXecrcist take note that you are 
Suitably clad. In winter and early spring 


it may be taken as beyond controversy that 
the average person overclothes. That is 
me reason why we itch so many cold 


If we are overclothed, we get over-heated 
on exertion, and then we contract a chill 
from rapid loss of heat by perspiration 
Chill, by its depressing action, makes us 
liable to ‘‘catch”’ any infectious malady 
ve may come in contact with 


The Fatal Heavy Overcoat 

Heavy overcoat are respon ible for a 

large percentage of colds and similar atfec- 
tion It is absolutely fatal to wear heavy 

its if you are bent on active exercise such 

a brisk walk provid: The right time t 

ear a heavy wrap is when sitting still ; 


in active motion the heat generated by 
exercise is sufficient without excessive 
clothing. 

We are all apt to wear too many and too 
heavy clothes, with consequent over-fatigu: 
as well as the risk of over-heating and syb- 
he skin regulates the body 
heat by reason of its power to contract to 


sequent chill 


a cold intluence, and so to prevent further 
loss of heat. 
by over-clothing lost to some extent that 


Che skin of civilised man has 


power, although it is still retained by the 
hands and face ; 

It is a hygienic crime to wear more clothes 
than will protect the body from undue 
depression of temperature without inter 
fering with the function of the skin. By 
reducing the number and weight of our 
garments, by wearing light woollen under 
clothing next the skin, and strony thick 
soled boots, we should do a good deal t 
prevent ln in winter and early spring 
During the depths of the winter, in December 
and January, there is, it must be acknow 
ledged, some temptation to over-clothe ; 
but with the advent of brighter weather 
and more sunshine we should be alive to 
the benefits of lighter garments 


Food versus Spring Medicine 

Lastly, if we wish to keep well in winter 
and early spring, we must pay serious 
attention to our diet. The reason why s0 
many people feel the need of tonics and 
medicines at this season is because they 
have probably overloaded thei digestive 
systems for the past six months. In winte! 
the tendency is to eat heavier meals and 
to take less exercise With what result 
Bile-poisoned blood, blotchy skins and slug- 
gish livers. It is not tonics and nourish 
ing diet we require to cure the headaches 
and lassitude which are the symptoms 0! 
disordered digestion, but a more Spartan 
diet, a more simple mode of life till our 
systems recovel 

So try the effect of nursery diet, of 
modified vegetarianism, and total abstinence 
for a week or two The treatment 1S 
cheaper than self-drugging, and more satis 
la tory than any medicines you can pro 


cure Most ‘‘spring medicines” act by 
increasing the secretion of bile and ridding 


the system of the poisons or toxins ol 


impaired digestion. Exercise and simple 
diet do exactly the same thing 
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The Turning-Point in China 
By F. HOLDERNESS GALE 


\ "ESTERN Learning taught here ’”’ is 

now a popular sign in the streets of 
many a Chinese city where, only a few years 
igo, there was nothing but the keenest 
pposition to the ideas of the “ foreign 


irians \nd not only have these 
uthorised teachers appeared every- 
here, but schools and colleges have 
sprung up by hundreds, under Govern- 
ment auspices, giving a modern educa- 
n, and manned by European or Amer- 
statis, or by native or Japanese 

ts trained in Europe or America. 
The iwakening of China” is a very 
lact at last, and it has brought 
Linstian missionary effort in the land 
turming-point. The new Govern- 
nt school | colleges charge no fees, 
nd they are divorced from many of those 


il and Christian influences which 
play so large a part in the life of similar 
Institutions at home. So there was a 
danger that even enlightened officials and 
ants might be tempted to send 
sons to these institutions, and the 
naries lose the opportunity of in- 
10 are destined to take a 
ugh place in the rapidly developing public 


and commercial life of their country.  Al- 
though the missionaries cannot afford to 
offer free education in their colleges, the 
success of the Anglo-Chinese College at 
Tientsin is proof that large numbers ot 
far-seeing Chinese are alive to the value 
of Christian surroundings and influences 
on a youth during his school and college 
career. 

It was in 1902, when Tientsin was 
settling down alter the “ red fool fury ” 
of the Boxer rising of 1900 that Dr. S$. 
Lavington Hart, a distinguished graduate 
of Cambridge and London Universities, 
set about the task of establishing in the 
city, and under the auspices of the London 
Missionary Society, the self-supporting 
Anglo-Chinese College. Its aim was to 
put within reach of Chinese students an 
institution which would give a thoroughly 
good English education, as far as possible 
on the lines of an English public school, 
making no secret of its association with 
the Christian missionaries. 

Many and varied are the difficulties ot 
the principal of an English college in 
China. To begin with. the grouping of 
the scholars into classes is not made 
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easier by the fact that some of the younger 
students, from earlier contact with for- 
elgners, better acquaintance 
with the English language. in which the 
teaching is conducted, than some ot those 
senior to them in years. Hence 
certain difficulties in the organisation ot 
and in the maintenance ot 
[hen ‘‘ Western Learning ” 
has not yet brought acceptance of the 
“ Western ’’ custom of postponing mar- 
riage until the bridegroom 1s at least clean 
of the schoolroom, with the result that 
more than once or twice scholars have 
had to ask leave of absence in the middle 
of term they 
married 

In spite of these and other difficulties, 
ind in face of the growing competition 
of the free Government institutions, the 
\nglo-Chinese continued to 
prosper. It was opened in 1902, in a 
building which had an especial interest 
for Dr. Lavington Hart, seeing that it 


Pp ISSCSS al 


arise 


the classes 
discipline 


Were going to be 


bec ause 


College has 
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had been erected as a memorial to his 
brother and for a_ theological college. 
which has now been removed to Pekin. 


At the opening there were 75 students, 
but the number has steadily grown, until 
now there are more than 300, and the 
buildings have twice had to be enlarged. 
[hese extensions are the only part ot the 
work for which money has ever been 
asked, for by great sacrifices, and the 
exercise of rigid economy on the part of 
the principal and _ staff, all the other 
expenses ol the College have been met 
from the fees of the students. A bright 
student can pass through the preparatory 
department in tour years, and alter this 
the College offers a collegiate course of a 
further four years. Some former students 
have proceeded to English and American 
universities, but others are 
taking ad of the College’s “ post- 
graduate course" of ial training in 
chemical analysis, under the vice-princt- 
pal, Mr. J. B. Tayler, M.Se., and_ plans 


schools O1 
Vantage 


spe 

























































































the establishment of 
and n 


chyemeching 


is begun by pravers in 


I 
in which the Sunday 


\nglo-Chinese church are 
mpulsion is used to induce 


ttend 
ry influence is brought 


the religious ser- 


to lead them to conside1 
ristianity \ Christian 
thlished by the students 


its Sunday evening meet 


ended, sometimes as man\ 


resent, the majority ol 
High testi 
set on the teaching of 
Hart was borne by the 

i. Christian, who re 


request lor permission to 


iistians. 


ng in all things.’ 
a student, who had 
himself for baptism 
ble opposition from 


vy won her reluctant 














delay. Iwo years 
a younger son to the 
College, the mother commended him to 
Mrs. Hart’s care, saying, “1 want you 
to look atter him as you looked alter his 
brother.” 

One student, who had embraced Chris- 
tianity, wrote to his tather, who was at 
a distance, 
The tather promptly replied that if his 
son were baptised he would no longet 
own him. Then the lad and some of his 
Christian triends began to pray that the 
father’s heart might be softened. Several 
times the lad wrote, repeating his re- 
quest, but no answer came. At last, after 
long waiting, there was a complete change 
of front on the father’s part. He not 
only gave full permission, but he added, 
a Christian, mind you 


consent alter long 
later, when sending 


for permission to be baptised. 


‘Only, if you are 
are a real Christian 

Phe esteem in which the work of the 
College is held by some of the high officials 
was shown by their contributions to the 
funds for extension. The Viceroy Yuan 
Shih Kai was a generous contributor, and 
is named alter him, ** The 


one ot the halls 
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Viceroy Yuan's 
Hall.” But the 
fact that parents 
ire willing to pay 
fees for their sons’ 
education at the 
\nglo-Chinese Col- 
lege, when they 
could have them 
taught free ol 
charge at the 
Government col 
leges, is the best 
evidence of the 
niche which the 
institution fills 
and speaks most 
eloquently of its 
usefulness. 

In their anxiety 
to reproduce the 





had been invited 
to witness some 
athletic display in 
| which his nephew 

was taking part, 
went away In great 


plaining, 
foreigners treat 
the Chinese just 
like they treat 
their horses, mak- 
ing them jump 
and run!” 

This was only 
one miusunder- 
standing which 
time has removed 
and if a regene 
ated China finds 

a body of Chnis- 














| 

° | ’ 
healthy conditions | tian leaders ready 
of English publi to take occasion 

school life on — : — by the hand,’ 
( hinese soil. D; THE PORTRAIT OF THE VICEROY YUAN SHIH KAI | W ill be in no smal! 
IN TH 4AL NAMEL AFTER M ' 
Hart and his col u : - nonin nt ca . = | degree due to the 


leagues have fos 
tered the ¢ 

wps of their 
sports and games. At first this was not 
quite understood, for one official, who 


sprit de 


students by organised 


A Good 


‘[°WO hundred thousand people die of in 
curable disease in the United Kingdom 
every year. The number is appalling, and 
the fact should be an inspiration to all who 
ire blessed with health and strength to aid 
their le fortunate fcllow-mortals 
On the breezy slop s of the Norwood 
Hills, at Streatham, stands the British 
1 Hospital for Incurable Foi 
nearly fifty years patients for whom there 
no hope, despite the best of medical and 
urgical skill, have been tended there, and 
their last day on earth have been made 
brighter and more cheerful by the atten 


Home an 


lihood has been snatched from them by 
ll e, and wi e means have been wasted 


health Without hope 


“ai 





" 
good work done 
at this turning. 
history of the country, in 


point in the 
College and _ other 


the Anglo-¢ hinese 
similar institutions 


Cause 


and often without the power of doing th 
slightest thing for themselves, they becom 
a sad burden to their friends and relations 
Ihe Home at 
some relief from their hard fate 

Out of its none too abundant tu 
annuities of 420 are conferred on such a 
are incurable, but not wholly destitute 


Streatham, however, oiler 





order that they may continue to reside wit 
friends or relatives who may be able to rende 


them further assistance. Other incurable 
find a welcome retreat in the Home 
Every penny given to the funds 1s accept 
able, and every penny is needed in the wor 
of brightening the lives of the patients 4 
enabling them to bear their lot with fortitu 
Queen Alexandra has recently sent 
an expre ion of her sympathy with th 
Chapel Endowment Fun 


hould be tolio\ 


object ot the 
and het noble example 


by thousands of her subjects 


indignation, com- 


is These 












































The Crutch-and-Kindness League 





By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


\" N o1 peaks about work among the 
» cripole 


of London it is not al- 


the average reader to grasp 


t it mean This is not so much from 
nt of heart as from want of acquaintance 
vith the tions in which the cripples 
ve—the real character of their trouble and 
itions which commonly accompany 

t. An our f fact, then, may be worth 
1 of fancy Permit me to give a few 
stances, all relating to the present moment 
ps in 1 mpler way could this be 
than through the reports which the 

t to headquarters. In them 

t rt may make dry reading 
t trict themselves to the bald 
ts; there is neither room nor desire for 
scriptive writing, but there is the warm 
rt of helpful sympathy beating through 


Where Sympathy is Needed 


doris S Aged 3 
ht under r notice by the mother of 
from infantile 
poor family, living 
labourer 


This child was 


Suffering 

5 very 

t Too! Father a when he 

\ friend is supplying the 

tl I malt and cod liver oil, but 
led 


H S Aved < 


has to wear a surgical 


Suffering from 


e deve loped aiter whoop 
| SI as on her back all last 

t lr") ren in family A good, 

] ( 

‘Kate M Aged 6. Paralysed in 
epilept \ very deserving case 
ldret Father at present at work 
‘ ] ad 


Aged I! \ sad case 


need to have his leg ampu 


Father out of 


tated soon Now in splints. 
work. Five children. A very poor family.’ 

“Elizabeth R Aged 15. Paralysed 
Does what she can at home, but 
suffers from fainting fits, she is soweak. A 


times almost starv- 


one side 


very destitute case, at 
ing. The father ill with tuberculosis.’ 

In this dry, but pathetic, 
on hundreds of 


way hundreds 
cases could be given; yet 
these are so touching when we get beyond 
the needful official 
Leonard M 
6 He is suffering 
of the spine, and the doctor said the only 


record. There is the 


case of for instance, aged 
from tubercular disease 
hope for any permanent good was his having 


a period of absolute rest How was the 


child of poor and struggling parents to 
get this? Only through such a merciful 
agency as the Ragged School Union. So 


arrangements were made to send him to the 
But 
he who was lying in a 


Home at Bournemouth how was he 
to be taken 


splint and instrument 


there 
on a spinal mattress 
strapped to a board Che Ragged School 
Union thoughtfully arranged it ali, having a 
spinal carriage specially made to bring him 
to the station 
him down to the 


The bov’s mother was sent 


with Home, so that she 
could explain how the straps were fastened, 
held the child in her arms during 
a trving ordeal, but 


her all the 


and she 
all the yourne It was 


her love and courage sustained 


way. 
Send a Letter Once a Month 

It is amongst such as these that the work 
of the Crutch-and-Kindness League is done 
Every case is thoroughly inquired into, and 
in nineteen cases out of twenty the visitors’ 
report is that the family is very poor but 
rhe father 1s generally 
workman, earning little at 
fellow, he him- 


most respec table 
an unskilled 


best ; but sometimes, 


poo! 
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lf is down with consumption or other 
while frequently there 
for all. The 
Crutch-and-Kindness League does not solicit 
help, though gifts of cast-off clothing are 
always acceptable \ll that it 


members is that each should write a letter 


kness or accident 


is only the mother to struggle 


asks of its 
once a month to some cripple put into his 
or her care for that and no one 


ymnent of the lonely lot of 


purpose 
can think for a m«¢ 
most of these 
ing what a boon such a letter is to the suffer 
And thi 


young ¢ ripples without realis- 


ing child in be done, no matter 


where the writer dwell far olf or near 
young or old. The names of all new 
embers are given here from month to 


as you will see from the list which 


There 


nonth 


I have printed below is only one 
shilling on entrance, on 


beautiful card of mem 


teec—a receipt of 


which a bership 1s 
sent 

All further particular 
may be had for a stamp 
KIRK, Se 


John Street Theol 


about the League 
from SIR JOHN 
Rag red School Union 22 


ild’s Road W.C. 


velar\ 
London 


Our New Members 

Miss Eleanor Parkinson, Rathmines, Dub 
Miss Ethel 
Biggan, Chelte: 
Miss Maud 
I ( Layco: 
Terwick Rectory 
nr. Petersfield; Mi 
Walter Palme 
Ringland, Norwi 
Miss H. A. Goggin 
Gratloe, Co. Clar 
Miss Marjo 
Knott, Withingto 
Manchester; M 
Farquharson, Ne 

rt, Fife; Mast 
Jack Challe 
Wandsworth Co 
mon; Miss Hank 
Bexley, Kent ; M1 
Harold Gibson and 
Mi \ Adam 
Tauranga, Aucl 
land ; Misses |e 

ind Elice Wimbu 
Topsham, Devon ; 
Miss Vera Ricl 
mond Southport ; 


Mrs Sheppersor 


t’} 


lin ; 


ham ; 


HORN 
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Mrs. Tilney, and Mrs. Bate, Richmond 
Surrey ; Miss Take, Mentone; Miss Kate 
Pettit, Newport, Fife; Miss Gertrude T. 
Green, Pondoland East ; Miss I. S, Harris 


Foleshill; Miss Emma_ Stokes 
Hill ; Miss Madge Thompson 
Mi secs D Llodge Ds 
carrow, D. Nancarrow 
Watson, Wellington, 

\I Joy c.o. Miss M 

Mrs. Main and 


Notting 
Eastbourne ; 
Alma Nan- 
Cochin, c.o. Miss E 
New Zealand; Miss 
Foot Ashley, Hants; 
Miss. C. Rigler, c.o. Miss 


Kirker 


G. M. WKeves, Boscombe ; Messrs. Robert 
Ofei Gilbert Awake Emmanuel D 
Natter, R. A. Clerk, Benia B. Puplamper 
Paul Djoleto, and Robert J. O. Peckeet 
c.o. Mi Robert Ofei, Grammar School 


Salem, Christiansborg, West Central Africa : 
Misses Daisy Weakley and M. Sherred 
Brockenhurst Hant Misses Dorothy 
Collard M Merce Pp Corkery, A 
Macdonald, J. Graham Roe, G 


Grahan 


Roe, E \isbitt, I. Lynch, C. Ellis, D 
( avana rh M Roche I Wells, M 
Corkery, FE. Renlo, D. Kynock, M. Charles 


Ii. White, E. Harrison, D. Milo, D. Wren 
\ Avshford | libbits, G. Withers 
lL. Wiesengrund, N. Sparrow, M. Godfrey 
5. Barlo and Lazaru per Miss 
Dorothy Collard 
Holmewood School 
Wood ide Park N.; 
and Misses Annie 
Pritchet and 
Dorothy Cox 

Miss Hammond 
Palmer’s Green, N 


Do you not want 
them, and 


to yom 
help in the good 
which they 
in bring- 


work 
re doing 
ing brightness and 
joy to many a po 

ufferer? The work 
; easy, and would 
take up only a few 
minutes of your 
time cach mont 

Do, please, wnt 
to Sir John Kurk 
for further particu- 
lars of the League 


ind afte that I 
am sure, you Wik 
send your shilling 


entrance fee 
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TONY, AND BABY 
They Kept House for Mother 


PAULINE, JOHN 


How 
MARGARET BATCHELOR 
I 


CHARGE 


4 COMPLETI TORY BY 


LEFT IN 
ingley children— 


and Baby John 


THERE were three | 
| Pauline, Tony 

ved with their father and mother in a dear 
called Myrtle Lodge, 


They 


ttle thatched cottage 
1 the New Forest 

generally 
Myrtle 


who 


very much the 
Lodge In the 
artist 


e aS al er at 
Was an 


i icy 


would disappear, laden with and 
hes, into t Forest ; and while 
attended to the house 
ld affairs, Mrs. Langley 


nd Baby 


paints 
Rose, 
the maid-of ll-work 
would take care 
John 

is to be about a day 
which everything happened in a different 
usually did lo 
stockings 


tied Baby John’s 


begin 
vith, Pauli put on her inside 
id at | kfast she 
Tony 
was quite 


made 


ss. Tony considered that he 


very 


ive years old, and Baby 


\fter br fast Mr. Langley said he 


buy 


was 


paints, and Rose 


have an aiternoon oti to 


to Sout! pton to do some shopping ; 


so everyone would be gone but Mrs. Langley 


What fun. mother 


ls, when Rosi 


‘said Tony, clapping 
had bustled 
road and Mr. Langley had started on his 
will play the 


won t 


rat wn 


with us all 
pretty storics 
Baby John clay | his fat little hands also 
\ t fun, muvver,” for he 
elder brother, though 
ainly 
looking 
r-cart 
for M1 ingley to say 


tt moment a man very 

with a 
that her 
e miles away had h id 


with him 


come 


said Mrs 


you 


C¢ chicks 
not like le 


ood children 


iving 
v it 1 rden, I do not see 
Pauline 


housekeeper and take 


ppen te 


to be 1 little 


»you will 
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care of Tony and Baby John. I shall come 
back as soon as I can.” 

“ We will all be as good as gold, mummy,” 
Pauline very important. “I 
shall and Baby 
John learn his letters. Then I shall get tea 
ready by the time you come back, and I will 
feed the chickens and water the plants and 
do lots and /ots ts of things.” 


“Ves, we 


said looking 


make Tony do his copy 


and i 
will do /ots of things,” chimed 
in the two little boys in chorus. 


garden, for the gipsies are camped on the 


mind you do not go outside the 


common, and I’ve seen some tramps in the 
not be at 
from the 


neighbourhood: it will all safe 


for you to go away house.”’ 
So saying, Mrs. Langley climbed into the 
Her last words ‘* Now, 


mind you do not leave the little 


dog-cart 
Pauline 


were, 


ones a 
time, 
garden gate open 


Their mother had been 
heard th 
Norah 


across the fields 


gone some 
when Pauline 
3urns, who lived 
run- 


and saw her friend 
in the red brick housc 
ning up the path 
“It’s birthday, and I 
come to tea,” she said a 
beautiful cake, covered with pink-and-white 


my want you to 


have such a 

icing.” 
Pauline 
‘IT am afraid I 
All the 

mother left me 


looked very serious 

she said. 
‘ grown-ups ’ and 
in charge of the little ones 


mustn’t come,” 


are away 
I am her housekeeper 
“lust come for a teeny-weeny while, and 


see my presents Tony and Baby will be all 


right What could happen to them?  Be- 
sides, you can run all the way; then you 
will be back almost before you have 
started ! said Norah 

“Well, I will come just for this once,” 
said Tauline, tying a white sun-bonnet 
over her sunny hai And then the little 
virls, their arms entwined, went down the 
pathway edged with tall sunflowers, and 


disappeared out of the little green gate. 


PLAYIN AT 


GIPSIES 


“ | [' IW jolly! Pauline has gone out,” 
announced Tony to Baby John, from 
where he was sitting on the window seat 


out of ‘Now we 


itever we like 


making plasticine 


pigs 


can do wl 
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We can do whatever we like,”’ echoed 


Baby John 
We will pretend we are gipsies,” said 
rony The dining-room table shall be 


ir tent; we will get blankets off Mummy’s 


will make a love- 


Won’t we 


bed and put over it it 


er-ly snug little house have fun 


John 
Soon the dining-room was a scene of utter 


confusion: chairs upside down, newspapers 


on the floor, the table 
blankets and quilts, except for a little open 


quite hidden by 


i t one end, whi was left for a door 


Wat 
Tony crept in on all fours, followed by 
Baby John, whose rosy face was now 
decorated with 
What shall 


quired of Tony 


many smuts and smudges 


next ?”’ he in- 


Tony considered moment, then gave a 
squeal of delight as an idea occurred to 
hin 

John, wouldn't it be fun to light a little 
tire and boil the kettle for tea, as the real 

John cl ed hi nds and rolled on the 
f with delight 

Baby get the stick he said 
Ye you shall help me,” said Tony 

We are mother’s housekeepers now Pauline 

> gone away There will be lots for us 
to do We must climb up and get the 

tches off the t We shall have to be 

( or Pauline will come home and want 
t do all the housekeeping herself Won't 
be surpi / when she tinds the kettle 


events 


| ferme all these ex iting 
| ppening t Myrtl Lodge 
hy i 


were 


Pauline 


ppy at her friend’s house dressing 
ndressing a large family of dolls and 

ng them about in a perambulator 
The cuckoo clock striking five reminded 
that Te ] John would be 
tt hunery 1 ‘(,00d-bvye to 
n e hurried the fields to her 
Dear dear ri aid to herself, ‘ I 
t t t » lor I shall have 
to be busy now, or mother’s tea will not be 
ready nd the place will be looking just 


very poor house 
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keeper’; and the little girl solemnly shook 
her head. 

She expected that the little boys would be 
looking out for her ; she pictured their eager 
faces at the window, or perhaps they would 
be waiting at the gate. 
of them 


was absolutely 


But there was n 
Pauline ran into the house 
and called : 

you? Sister 


sign 


which silent 


lony—Baby—where are 


has come.” 
But there were no’ answering voices. 


‘I expect they are hiding,” thought 


Pauline. She ran from room to room, look- 


doors and 


ing behind curtains, peering be- 
neath beds, and opening cupboards. Then 


common 


Baby 


gipsies on the 


Tony and 


she thought of the 
What if had 
John How she 
obeved her 
“Mother will neve 
shall find them 
said to herself 


they stolen 
wished she had not dis 
and left the little ones 
trust me 
before 


mother 
again. | 
hope I she comes 
home,’ she 
room to room onc 
calling first for 
hen she hear 


Mrs 


Pauline went from 


more, then into the garden 


Tony, then for Baby John 


the sound of carnage wheels and saw 
Langley coming through the gate 

Mrs. Langley had sister better 
than she expected, and had returned, hoping 


set and the 


found her 


that Pauline wo ild ] ave the t: ble 
kettle boiling, ins 
able little girl flung herself into her arms 


tead of which a very miser 


‘Oh, mummy she said Tony al 
Baby John are lost, and I b’lieve the gipsies 
have taken them I ran over to Norah's 
house, and when I came back they wet 
gone And you will never let me housekee] 
ior you again and Pauline ended with 
sob 

I expect they are not fat of Perhaps 
they are hiding in the woodshed. You |! 


there while I search in the hous« said Mrs 


trying to speak cheerfully ; 


Langley, 


she looked lt 


she entered t 
state of t 


sticks pl 


very prave woacn 


dining-room and noticed the 


room She saw the heap ol 


gipsy hire and the 
could hardly dare think what 
ll boys might hi 


the wot yished 


pared for th matches 0! 
the floor 


mischief the sm: 


She 


ive got int 


The children were not in 
and it was soon evident to Mrs. Langley 
that they were nowhere on the premise 
She was just setting out for the nearest! 


village to inquire if anything had been see! 


} ] t 
of them when heavy footsteps sounded 0¥ 
} r 
doo! 


side and there was a knock at the 
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IV 
MRS. SPRIGGINS 


it surprise for Pauline 


on the other side of the door, for when 

pened it she found Tony and Baby 

Iohn holding on, one each side, to a larg: 
1-fa i 

‘He 1 nummy ! Tony called 

+ to | mothe “We've had a beauti 

l ti \ were vour houscke epers, and 


+ Paulit We were going to light the 
l ¢ 4 te but Mrs. Spriggins 
v tT | 
Yes. 1 ! said Mrs. Spriggins, who 
s M Langlev’s washerwoman ae 
‘ { ing, and could make no 
I I 1 le bold to open the door 
niking 4 t the lothe on the table. 
en | Maste Tony's voice and, 
to ft ning-room, found him 
is lit ther as happv as kings, 
st il { t a fire under the dining- 
t 
Mrs. | shuddered What would 
if Mr Spriggins had not 
Si harge,”’ continued Mrs 
) | 54 the back to my cot 
I ildn't stay here with them, as 
I was aft mv own children would be 
t bl washtub  o1 something 
I t my) t ommy, to watch by the 
te till y someone belonging to 
rtle ] ’ by rhen I popped on 
re we all are safe and 
So all but Pauline never for- 
t! ne he was that day when 
my and v ] were lost 
Next tit is left in charge she means 
to do as | ther tells her. 
Se 
SUNDAY TALKS 
‘With the Last 
BY \ LI. RAMSEY 
1)° boy o1 rl who likes to 
be In every school 
l an endeavour to 
t t prize o to th 
: t bed in the mornin 
‘ , 
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bell has rung for prayers, last to enter the 
classroom at school or college, last on the 
list of competitors who have sat for exam- 
the field 
sports, is not a pleasing or enviable position. 


ination, or who have raced in 


Occasionally we hear of ‘‘a consolation 
someone who has failed 
At the University of 


the graduate who is last in the 


prize ’’ awarded to 
to win a tirst plac« 
Cambridge 
mathematical honours list is presented by 
his friends with a large wooden spoon about 
four feet long 
he wall and keeps as 


trophy for the rest of his life. 


beautifully decorated, which 


hangs on his study 


Failure is sometimes followed by double 


diligence, close study and plodding work, 
later issues in well-merited 
Phen the “ last ”’ 


Che pushtul, hustling crowd, however, has 


which sooner or 


success 


becomes “‘ first.” 


very little patience with people who are 


always last Feeble folk are often jostled 
rudely, shunted quickly out of the way, 
and left behind It is a popular maxim 
that only the fittest’’ should survive 
One ot the world’s selfish proverbs says 


elibly, ‘‘ Evervone for himself.” 

In the retreat of the French from Moscow 
the strong made good their escape ; but 
the wounded, the frost-bitten, the faint 
fell a prey to wolves that were howling on 
every side in pursuit of the fleeing army 
\ sad but true picture of what commonly 


befalls the rear rank in the world’s great 
march 
How delightful, then, to hear of someone 


who has a kindly thought for the least and 


the last, speaking to them words of good 
chee The great God our Saviour declares 

I am the First and the Last’; and 
once, at least, in a tone of special tenderness, 
He says Lam with the dast’’ (Isaiah xl. 4) 

When the Israelites, chased by Pharaoh's 
host, were hemmed in in the wilderness, 


the Lord opened a pathway by dividing the 


waters of the Red Sea They “ went into 


the midst of the sea upon the dry ground : 
and the waters were a wall unto them on 
their right hand, and on their left 

soon a the further shore was reached 
those who headed the procession felt them 
sclves comparatively sate rhey were far 
in advan { the pursuing horses and 


chariots 


But what of their comrades, still a long 
way behind lilow did they fare ? ‘ Sore 
uraid,”’ indeed, were they Yet special 


rovision was made for their safety “ The 
God 


removed and 


| 
ingel ol 
of Israel 
In the morning watch the Lord looked forth 

throug 
overthrew the 
Pharaoh’s 
perished ; ‘‘ there rem 
them.’ But the 
to fice 


the n 


went behind them.” 
h the pillar of fire and of cloud,” 
Egyptians in the midst 
” fea ** 


much as 


of the sea army and 


uined not so 


one of children of Israel 


hey ‘ walked upon 
idst of 
were preserved alive No tottering old man 
no tired child, fell into the hands of the 
foe God was “ with the last Ile mad 
the passage of ° the last as safe and casy 
is though they had been “ first.”’ 

It was the apt reply of 


had no need 


the dry land in the sea ’”’ and 


a lad in one of our 


Boys’ Brigad« vhetr sked, ‘‘ How did t 
hildren of Isracl t over the Red S 
With a smile of triumph, in the met y of 
their conquered fears and perils, he id, 
** Fine!” 

Such is God’s way of dealing with Hi 
veople. He iss mindful of all, “from t 


least to the greatest.’”’ ‘‘An_ house 
and the 
the foolish, the 


plea ure ble 


lefence’”’ tor the good 
a Saviour of the feeble 


heavy-laden In His good 


rong 


ready to save.” He will 
5 t | | 
This, His promise, will never fail: ‘1 am 


WITH THE LAs1 

The life and teaching of Jesus fully assure 
us of this. Of Himself He 
of Man came to seek and to save 
was lost Put ‘last and “ lost ”’ sic 
| you will see how much alike 


His parable ir 


says, ‘* The Son 


that which 


I In many of 
to both 

Of a hundred sheep in 
inety followed 
ustomed shelter, and 
under his rod as he 
But the flock wa 
leep was missing rhe last 


wild rie 


the 


nine their shepherd to an 
one by one pa ed 
them into thi 


not complet Or 


counted 


was lost ! 
iring for, when all 
Salt It was only one of a 
hepherd care 


ninety and nine in the 


vilderne ind go aft that which is lost 
ntil he find it And when, at length, the 
t nt is overtaken, in a miserable plight 
hung! cold, with torn fleece and broken lk 
vhat is the punishment Does the shey 
herd utter angry words, and use his rod, with 
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which went before the camp 








heavy strokes, to goad th 
No; when he ha 


his shoulders 


wanderer back ? 
th found it, he laycth it on 
Fle carries it home 
It is the story of how Jesus deals 
ful souls. He came to seek 
and to save the lost He is “ 
then, no 


rejoicing 
with self 
willed, straying, sit 
with the last 
need despair. The 
promise found most frequently in the Bibk 
the two words, ‘ Fear not What 
Bronte id to her sister, I earnestly 
Ly to you: “Ta 
In the race 

find it easy to keep rank with your comrades; 
but remember that the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong 
Do the right Do vour best everywher 
Wonderland had to kee} 


Surely one 
is in 
Anne 
e courage ; take courage 
life, you may not 


always 


running fast he could to keep whe 
he was You must run a ot weary 
the heavenly race, ‘‘ looking unto Jesus 

\ visitor in a North of Ireland sch 
noticing one little felloy tanding apart 
from the spelling cla looking sad 


dispirite ] aske 


tand there Ihe school 





‘Oh, he is good for nothi 

tupid boy in the hool ; last 

Phe visitor looked kindly at the dune 

placing his hand on the lad head s 
Don't give up, my boy Pry hard. One 

ot these day you may be a fine scholar 

Che soul of the boy was imm« tely arous 


His intellect was awaked From that hor 
he was tudi id bit s to excel 
Hle acquired stores of know] e, and be 
came author of well-] commentary 
on the Bibl d an eminent preacher ot t 


gospel —Dr. Adam Clarke 


<se 
HEROES OF THE FAITH 
Ill — Count Montgomery 
MOOR! 


BY 1} P Y¥ CHARLI 


-" OMPANIED by a brilliant cavalcade 
4 King Philip IT. of Spain—the 
nine years later sent the Spans 


d trou ttem 


monarch 
h 


who twenty 


Armada on it 


t to conque 
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+} 





he daughter 


France to be married to 
The Span- 


ame to 
of King Henry II. 


ngland—« 


ish King had already been married twice, 
ind his second wife, who had died in the 
evious Vv‘ was that persecutor of Pro- 
stants, Queen Mary of England. 

[he marriage between Philip and_ the 
t f King of Prance had been 
nged in order to strengthen the friendly 
lings between the two powerful Roman 
tholi which had sprung up at 
conclusion of twelve years of almost in 
nt wal Phe treaty of peace was signed 
April l and on June 24th of the 

me \ the marriage took place 
Henry II., instigated by his wife Catherine 
Med ne of the most fiendish women 
r ii had made peace with Spain 
lely that he might employ his own soldiers 
his Protestant subjects ; and 
the 1 ning of June oth he gave orders 
) Gabriel, Count Montgomery, captain of 
s bodys 1, the Scottish Archers, that 
$s st tournament to be held that 
was ended he was to proceed with his 
t Pays de Caux and begin the work 
exterminating “ heretics \ll who were 
wn to | Protestants were tirst to be 
t l 1 t burnt to death; those 
vc! ected of being Protestants 
t t reyes put out, and anyone 
tt t t otect a heretic was 

t pot 

H this inhuman command 
I led to enjoy himself at the 
. il exciting contests had 
Henry surprised his 
ing that he intended 
nt t lists, and that he had chosen 
t Mont for his opponent No 
t ly cheved that Montgomery 
l of hosen for his adversary 
elf to be defeated Dh 
t n ot th Scottish 
t vever, appreciate the 
I ¥v that if he were victorious 
Ml ld be di plea ed, and that if 
tted t King to defeat him people 
Id tingly of his skill at arms 
I ked the King to be allowed 
! r, but permussion was 
\t t lous excitement the King 
t ‘ nt entered the arena, and at the 
t l they rode straight at each 
ith a crash. Montgomery’s 
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lance struck the King’s visor and snapped 
with the shock. Instantly a cry of horror 
burst from the spectators, for it was seen 
that a portion of Montgomery’s lance had 
pierced the King’s forehead just above the 
right eye. Rushing forward, the attendants 
caught the King as he fell from his horse, 
extracted the broken lance, removed his 
armour, and then carried him, covered with 
blood, to the palace. Ten days later he 
died 

It was noticed by many people that 
hanging in the hall where the King’s body 
lay in state was a beautiful piece of tapestry, 
representing the conversion of St. Paul, and 
having embroidered on it the words, “ Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” It was 
soon removed 

No blame was attributed to Count Mont- 
gomery in connection with the King’s death, 
as it was proved that the accident was due 
to Henry's wearing a defective visor. Never- 
theless, Montgomery felt that he could not 
remain at court to meet day by day the re- 
lations of the man he had accidentally killed. 
He retired to his estates in Normandy, where, 
for a time, he led a very quiet life. 

The death of the King, so soon after giving 
his brutal instructions with regard to the 
Protestants, had made a deep impression on 
Montgomery. It seemed to him that Henry’s 
death had been ordained by God to prevent 
the the Protestants, and this 
made him eager to know more than he did 
of the Protestant faith After reading the 
Bible and many of the books written by the 
was of the errors 


massacre ot 


Reformers, he convinced 
of the Church of 
Protestant 


When, in 


Rome, and became a 


1s62, war broke out between the 


Roman Catholics and the Protestants of 
France, Montgomery was placed in command 
of the Protestants at Rouen, and gallantly 
held the city, although his force consisted of 
only 800 trained soldiers and 4,000 armed 
citizens, while the Roman Catholic army 


numbered 20,000 men 


The frequent assaults made by the enemy 
soon reduced the number of Montgomery’s 
men, but he refused to surrender the city 


and received great encouragement from the 
women, who came forward to take the places 
of their dead husbands and brothers, 
and fought heroically for their religion. 

Ile hoped to be able to hold out until Pro- 


testant troops came to his aid from England 


sons 
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and Germany, but before the promised assist- 
ance arrived the Roman Catholic troops made 
and, 


a fierce and protracted assault ovel 


coming the exhausted defenders, captured 
the city 

Greatly to the 
Roman Catholics 
killed nor captured 
he had 
Protestants 
circulated among the Roman Catholics that 


disappointment of the 
Montgomery was neither 
Since his conversion 
the hated of 
untruthful 


become one of most 


owing to the story 


he had purposely killed Henry IT , and, boast 
had added a broken 


ing of having done so 


lance to his coat-of-arms 
In 1569, after capturing a large part of 
Béarn, Montgomery joined forces with the 


Protestant leader, Admiral Coligny 
and together they won several victories 
When Catherine de’ Medici instigated het 
husband to begin the persecution of the Pro 
testants, she did not anticipate thei1 
so gallant a fight for their religion 
decided to bring about a treaty of 
which the Protestants were to be 


famous 


making 
and in 
1570 she 
peace by 
given freedom to worship according to their 
faith This treaty of peace however 
only part of a plot to induce the Protestants 
to lay 
to conquer 


Was 


down their arms and make it easie1 
them later on 

Charles IX 
other 
instigation 
Montgomery 


was a mere tool 


The King 
in the hands of his n Catherine d¢ 
Medici, and at her 


Admiral Count 


he invited 


Coligny, and 


other leading Protestants to visit him at 
Pari They came, and were treated with 
great kindness by the King and his mother ; 
but no sooner had the Protestant leaders 
become convinced that the King’s desire to 


be friendly wa than Catherine de’ 


Medici told her son that 


renuilne 


she had discovered 


that Admiral Coligny was plotting to murder 
him. Greatly alarmed, the King readily 
agreed to his mother’s suggestion that the 
Admiral and all the Protestants in Paris 
should be killed 

Ouickly the infamous woman made het 


August 


d signal Admiral 


plans, and on St. Bartholomew's Day 
24th 
Coligny 
laughter of 


children was begun Phe 


1572, at a prearrange 
brutally m 
10,000 } eful men 


was irdered, and he 
women, and 
Pope, on hearing 

so pleased that 


and caused 


of this awful massacre, w 
he ordered a Te Deum to be 

medal to be struck in commemoration of 
the event. 


sung 
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Count Montgomery 
southern side of the Seine when the massacr 
began, and the first awful 


slaughter was brought to him by a Protestant 


was living on the 
news of the 


who had escaped by 
Searcely had 


swimming across the 


river. Montgomery realise] 


the terrible news when he 


saw several boats 
filled with soldiers coming to begin their vil 
that quarter of the city 
Montgomery saddled 


and soon he and his companions, hotly pur 


work in Rousing 


his friends his horse 


sued by the soldiers, were riding for their 

lives Fortunately they had good horses 

and soon left then pursuers fat behind 
Montgomery reached the coast in safety 


and obtained a boat to take him to Jersey 
From there he sailed to England 
later he landed in Western Norm 


| Wo Vears 
indy at the 


head of a small band of Protestants, and 
captured Carentan For a time it seemed 
that he would again compel the King of 
France to grant religious freedom to his 
Protestant subjects; but before he could 


collect a large army he was surrounded by 


Roman Catholic troops at St. L6, and only 
making a_ bold 
Riding to Dom- 


reinforce- 


escaped capture by dash 
through the enem 
front 


ments 


y’s lines 
where he hoped to receive 
he found himself with only 140 men 
opposed to 5,000 of the enemy, and though 
illant fight 


odds lie was 


against such over- 


deteated 


he made a g 

whelming 

tured 
Catherine de’ 


and « ip- 


Medici with great 


received 


joy the news of the Count’s defeat, and 
hurried to tell it to her son, the King, who 
however, heard it without any signs ol 


dying, and by 
was haunted by the 
Bartholomew's Day 


pleasure Already he was 
day and by night he 
recollection of the St 
a part of which he had witnessed 


May at the age of 


Inassacre 
He died on 
twenty-four 

\ few weeks 
Montgomery wa 
be beheaded Although he had been cruelly 
tortured on the being led out to 
and when he 


roth, 1574 
later, on June 26th, Count 
$ brought out ot prison to 


rack betore 
di he was calm and happy 
itfold he asked the spec tators 
not to think of him as a traitor, which the 
declared him to be, but 
men and women 


mounted the s 


judges had 
to number him among the 
old and young, rich and poor, who had died 
Protestant faith ; and asa Protestant 
still remembered. 


King’s 


for the 
marytr and hero he is 
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POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


PHILIP AND THE 
ETHIOPIAN 


MARCH 71! 


26—40 

To Em 1) The angel'scommand, 

Philip's re obedience. (3) The meeting 

h the | ian. 3) The Ethi pian’s « n- 
ersion 

TTSHIS triking example of 

| be il it reat value of pel 

I ‘ Ww commanded to do 

rt { 1 | instantly obeyed 

t t be ight have 

tion of the message 

oldier, and did not 

Master rade \ vreat 

tt ybedience and faithful 


Always about his Master's Business 


( ( t there come such 
‘ | the angel to 
| tly telling him to do 
t k to a certain | 
t lvatior Mr. D. I 
I t t i clist made it i 
t eak to sor one 
te one night, just 
\ t to t. he re ( 
no individual work 
he prepared to 
to t t ec rain ow fallir 
( or of the hous 
‘ mwa 1 ht 
t » thre tc] 
tst | aching 
‘ \l Moody 
t cl ht are the 
iit re | est \ 
tw \ ed alo the 
T } 
I t { 
L not ( l 
| ] t ied | 
W lit later 
the to who e had 
t \l Moody 
t | oul 
t ot 
' { | } 
a 





entire stranger to him \n inward voice 
said to him Speak to that man,’’ and, 
obeying the behest, he was soon in con- 
versation with the stranger. In this case 
also a soul was led to the feet of Jesus 
Christ. 


MARCH I4th. AANEAS AND DORCAS 


¥. 3I-—43 
Points TO EmpHasist (1) The healing of the 
palsied man 2) Dorcas and her example. 
3) The power of Jesus Christ in raising tke 
dead 
luk loving Dorcas, in working for others, 
set an example to Christians of all succeed- 
ing ages, and her name and work are held 
in grateful remembrance here is a story 
told of a young girl who was on a visit to 
the countrv, and was following the farmer’s 


wife along a winding, obscure path amid 
a tangle ot wild flowers rhe young visitor, 
attracted by the variety and beauty of the 
flowers, said she meant to gather all she 


could carry when she came back and had 
a little more time 

Petter pick them now, if you want 
them,”’ said the elder woman; “it isn't 
l ack this way.” 
his simple incident seems to epitomise 


life We must pick now, if we want them 
at all, the flowers that God scatters along 
our way, and we must embrace every oppor- 


tunity that comes to us of doing good and 
helping others, or the chance may be gone 


tor evel 
The Secret of Helping Others 

When the heart is filled with love tor 
Jesus Christ, that love finds expression in 
ing othe \ lady missionary, passing 
through a ingle n Uganda, heard a ery 
ind ny whet it proceeded she found 
im ¢ iwiated ttle boy who had been 
abandoned by his’ heathen’ triends Hy 
s sufllering trom severe illness, and had 
OCT leit to IK r to be devoured by the 


! t wild inimal that ame along The 

lady picked him up and carried him to the 

mussion station, and in a comparatively short 
} 


time he was well ugh to go home 


frequently to be 








een around the mission premises, for he 


ved the missionaries, and knew that they 


vere his friends One day this lady mis 


onary was sitting in her bedroom, the 


vy being on the verandah outside, when 


two men passed along and began to talk 
What a wonderful thing these white 
peo] le have done ald onc * Thev have 


taken this boy, sent h 





m to their ho pit il 
ured him, and restored him to his home 
Can you tell me why they have done thi 
Yes I can replied the other who 
ust have been under Christian instruction 
taken hold of a 
their heart that tells them, ‘ Ina 
much as ye do it unto one of the least of 
these My children, ye do it unto Me.’ ”’ 


It is because they have 


word in 


MARCH 2ist. REVIEW 


POINTS TO EMPHASISE. 1) The power of the 
Gospel 2) The responsibility and cpy 
tunity of the individual Christiat 

THE conquering power 


of the Gospel 1 
ft thr 
] 


Its peace and com 


illustrated in the rapid 
early Christian Church ; 


progress © 





fort are demonstrated every day in the 
dividual life 
‘IT saw a picture ine time ago,”’ write 


t appeared as t irk, black, threaten 
cloud battalions were speedily covering 

t entire sky and blott out all the patel 
light and 1 


r But when I went a litth 


y from the re I ture 1 tet 
the hard way of practical lite Phe 
1 I feared ar ( ibout co 
el W h J ted On i pre 
trengtl lost t wn and = revealed 
th elv a {1 ( Oth cloud 
! er arrived—t ere purcly imagin 
they 1 Ited belore the rea ed 


What a Kind Word Can Do 


On lit of the individual 1 


THE QUIVER 


was asked when his reformation began and 


he replied, ‘ With my talk with Lord 
Shaitesbury.” 

“What did he say to you ? ”’ 

‘Il don’t remember much except that 
he took my hand in his and said ‘ Jack 
you'll be a man yet.’ ”’ 

Christian 


mpathy is never without fruit 


MARCH 28th. THE PENALTIES OF 
INTEMPERANCE 
I VXI, 29Q—35 
Points TO Empnasise. (1) Woes of the drunkard. 
(2) His sad condition and miserable end 


PHE example of lives and _= characters 


ruined by drink are so many and so obvious 
that one would think they would serve as 
a warning; and vet met ml women con- 
tinue to becony ive t ntemperance 
It i I Vs | writer, “ that 
young men uld be such egotists as to sai 
that they have nothing to fear from a f 
that ha aid low such great men as Pitt 


and Addison and Chark Lamb and Hartley 


Coleridge at Prince Charlie 
all of these cited by Farrar for England- 
and such eat American Webster and 


Poe and Yates and many more 


The Only Refuge 
While drink ruins live Jesus Christ r 


makes thet and even the vilest drunkard 
can le ide it the ¢ 

\imu ered of a violin-maker t 
best inst I could ke write 
Dr. J. WK. Mille At |e th the musk 
\ ent f t ( nad ti instrument 





face cloudes lhe became angry. Lifting 


lashed it to pieces on the 


the inst ent 

table, paid the price he | contracted t 
pay, and lete the hop But the violin- 
maker ithered up the broken pieces ane 
et to \ t I k¢ tine instrument 
Again the musician was sent for, and drew 
the | ya t belore ] 
violin \y erie He asked the pne 
‘Not e \ maker replied Thus 
is the i 1 ent Ke to pleces 


I put it tovether. and out of the shatter 

ent has been 
oftentimes 
yielding 


a daily lil 
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f Obesi 
Terrors of Obesity. | 
Sure Permanent Cure: No Half Measures. 
Danger of Mere Temporary Weight-Reducers. 
When first realised that an attractive embon- As Antipon eliminates the fatty tendency w/t the fatty 
degenerate into sheer ungraceful, excess, there is every reason to: ivoid starvin g and dru aging. 
first symptoms of the terrible Antipon possesses wonderful tonic properti s, the bene- 
, gy disease of Obesity - ficent influence of which on the entire alimentary tract 
n may be easily conceived, is truly astonishing. The appetite is rendered keen to 
, ppens to be a lady of fashion. enjoy the most nourishing of food in plenty, the digestive 
i a. Oe oe death-blow to all social enjoy- powers are greatly impre wed aud stimulated, and nutrition 
B t is not so terrible as all this. is perfected. That is the only way to cure corpulence and 
r to Nature herself has created refortify the system at the same time ; and for that reason 
I the great natural remedy the pleasant, simple and harmless Antipon treatment is 
rd that W by patient research from world-famous. 
. t healing substances. The enjoyment of all the rational pleasures of the table 
| remedy tor obesity, pe rmitted nay, encouraged by the Antipon regimen, 
H ! fa annihilates will not retard the progress of weight reduction. Within 
vly irre- a day and a night ot first dose there is a certain decrease 
n of un something between Soz. and 3 lb., ace ording to degree of 
Int res t, as in all others, Antipon obesity, etc. This wonderful ** send-off” on the road to 


health and beauty is followed by a pleasing daily diminu- 
Ice tion of weight; one as soon as natural proportions are 





nporary weight-red 


















rently emphasised. To regained the doses may cease forthwith. Antipon isa re- 
ody into slimness 1s not freshing and agree iquid, containing none but the 
redu tli rganism most iInnoc 10us vegetabl substan es, and may be taken at 
1 ea prey to ill any convenient hour without fear of unpleasant reactionary 
| r; and when to effects. 
iperadded, the subject is to Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by 
: t be endured for long ; chemists, stores, etc., or, in the event of difficulty, may be 
r | dietary resumed than had (on remitting unt) carriage paid, privat ly packed, 
reappear. direct from the Antipon Compan y,UlmarSt., London, $ E. 








DEAFNESS 


new invention of greatest importance 
to the Deaf, which is unsurpassed in 
its curative’ efiect upon Deafness, 
Catarrh, and Headnoises, is— 


KROEGER’S 


You can buy rubber heels for twopence. Patent Electro-Chemical 


| But you can’t buy good ones. 4 


\.; The be t not the most expensive, but i : EAR BA be 
ee I a 


e best t 64d. men’s, and 44d. fj} 


t 
ladies’ and children’s, a By means of yen "x certain remedies 























are known as Redfern’s ee are painlessly applied direct to the Seat 
vy Pacs, Ft of Disease, to parts of the ear which 
it be sure they have “Redfern’s ; otherwise are not easy of access. It is to 
one. ae ages a ee tied this proved fact that the remarkable 


success of the Ear Bath Treatment is due. 


a 


From Boot Repairers and Not only Deafness, but many other obstinate 


Bootmakers everywhere : ailments yield speedily to this epoch-making 
Electro-Chemical Treatment. 


Men's 6/d.; Ladies’ and 
Children’s 44d. 


~ 


Write for Booklet to— 
RE! i BER WORKS, 


ONLY ADDRESS :— 


'[ Mr. MARTIN KROEGER, 


PEP es Pc tras 









“BLUTHNER HOUSE,” 
13a, Wigmore Street, London, W. 














(Face end matter. 
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THE OQUIVFR 


PERMANENT 


PROTECTION. 


instal the Most Effective of Extinguishers 


EYRE “KYL=-FYRE | 
g mt | 


The Fire Extinguisher. 


(DRY POWDER) 


Has proved to be the most 


EFFECTIVE ENEMY OF FIRE. 


CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE. 


FIRE ONLY 5 [= EACH. 


SS, 
ir 





[ i 
nau st Solid Brass Extinguishers for Motor Cars, price 10/6. 


Do not wait for a fire, but at once equip your Houses, Motor Cars, 


. Launches , &c. 


OVER 1,000,000 ALREADY SOLD. 


For full particu lars, Testimoni als, &c., ap ply 


* | Pp 
nvatenouse KYE=FYRE, Ltd., Eastbourne. 


PRI 
& OFFICE TUBE. 











MOTOR TUBE 
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The Romance of Insurance 
By ELLA G. GRUNDY 


HERE are people who cannot see Here is an interesting case. Many 











anything romantic about Insurance. 
To them the art of the actuary Is a 


years ago a friend of mine, who had a little 
boy two years old, was left a widow. She 
had a small fixed income, but not enough 
to allow for any heavy expenditure on 
her son’s education. This was a great 
worry to her, for she had set her heart on 
her son going to Oxford (his father’s 
University) when he grew up, and on her 
small income that seemed impossible. 

A great many people would have left the 
consideration of ways and means until 
the child was older and the expenses 
were imminent, and, like Mr. Micawber, 
have hoped “ that something would turn 
up. 











FIRE, LIFE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
PLATE GLASS AND FIDELITY RISKS 


mass of dry-as-dust figures, the process 
ot insuring some thing to be got through 
s quickly and easily as possible. 
They never pause to consider what 
experience Ol human nature Is necessary 
to the co pilation ol a popular form 
of policy fhat comedy, tragedy or 
lrama could centre round Insurance never 
strikes thet Yet the possession of a 
olicy may mean the difference beween 
yppiness or misery. The surrender of 
policy may make a tragedy ; or Its pay- 
ment may be the stepping stone to lortune. 
Pearce senate ———— | 
ESTABLISHED 1836 
FOR INSURANCES AGAINST | 


ted Funds, Over 


£7,000,000 


NORTHERN. ASSURANGE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON ano ABERDEEN 


TERRACE 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


£15,000 000 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 








FOUNDED 1823 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


rated of Parliament 





The Oldest Assurance Company trans- 
acting Life Assurance, Endowment, and 
Annuity Business alone—without Fire, Marine, 


or other risks—which affords the Additional 
Security of a Substantial Capital (£500,000) 
besides an Accumulated Assurance and 


Annuity Fund, which now exceeds 
£4,200,000. 


MODERATE PREMIUMS LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
CLAIMS PAID £8,250,000. 
UNDOUBTED SECURITY  CUARANTEED OPTIONS 


HEAD OFFICE: 26, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Manager and Actuary: ARCH: HEWAT, F.F.A, F.LA 








| LONDON OFFICES: 
| 11, King William St., E.C 166, Piccadilly, W. 


| ————— 
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Not so this enterprising widow. She 
made inquiries of everyone she knew. 
She consulted all her friends about mort- 
gages and investments. At last someone 
sent her particulars of an Insurance 
Scheme of Education Annuities issued by 
the Norwich Union Life Office. 

She found that by paying a premium of 
{24 1s. 8d. for 14 years on her boy’s life 
she would receive {100 a year for five 
years on his attaining the age of 106. 

She calculated that at the end of the 
fourteen years, she would only have paid 
£337 3s. 4d. to the company, so she did 
not wait many days before she took out 
the policy. 

If, for some reason, her boy had not, 
ulter all, gone to college, she had the 
option of taking a lump sum of £464 on 
his sixteenth birthday. This would have 
in for a premium should he have 
cared to be an engineer or enter any othe! 
profession which requires the payment 
of an amount down. 

If her boy unfortunately had died before 
his sixteenth birthday, all the premiums 
he had paid would have been returned 

he , 

\s a matter of fact, he 
brilhantly at Oxford, and it is practically 
ertain that one of these days he will 

rive.” H» got a scholarship, and with 
the help of the {100 a year he can go 
omtortably through Without 
that educational policy he could not 
have acce pte d the si holarship, and would 
never have had a real good chance. 

\ scheme of insurance which I have 
not touched upon in my previous articles 
is life insurance by limited payments. 

[ heard the other day of a man in the 
Civil Service who had just gone in for it 
He insured in the Scottish Provident for 
#T,000 payable at death, but instead of 
paying a premium every year until he 
quitted this wicked world, all payments 
ceased when he attained the age of 60. 
\s he was “ 30 next birthday when he 
took out the policy, the annual premium 

iS #24 10s. Sd. 

He was w ise enough to look ahead and 
realise that when he 60 and living 
on a pension, the payment of premiums 
vould be a serious drag on a depleted 
income. To pay aslightly larger premium 
vhile he was in business so that he could 
enjoy greater comfort in the latter years 
of his life scemed to him much the wisest 


come 


is now cd Ing 


ii\ 


college. 
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course. Insurance on this system must 
appeal strongly to anyone who is com. 
pelled to retire on a pension. Expenses 
do not necessarily drop when the income 
does, do they ? 

A new scheme of fire insurance, very 
useful to business men, has recently come 
very mut h to the fore. C 
business premises, and considerable dam- 
age is done. Not only that, but the 
turnover 1s pretty certain to fall off con- 
siderably, or possibly cease for a time. 
A certain proportion of the turnover is 
profit, and so profits decrease, while there 
remain a number of standing charges 
which do not decrease. It is to meet this 
dilemma that certain offices are prepared 
to Issue poli 1es. 

Here is an example 

The turnover of a business during the 
previous financial year has been, say, 
$20,000. Of this, £2,000 was nett profit, 
and standing charges consisting of rent, 
wages, taxes, insurance and the like are 
another £2,.000—nett profit and charges 
making together 20 per cent. of the 
turnover. 

Suppose a f 


A fire occurs on 


ld 


re oceurs on March Ist, 
the turnover for March falls from £2,000 
in the preceding March to £1,000. — If the 
owner of the business has taken out this 
policy he will receive compensation for 
his loss which will cover the amount. 

A poli v can be had to compensate lor 
one or more months, the usual number 
being six. 

The rate is, as a rule, the same as would 
be paid on an ordinary fire policy, the 
figures being arrived at by an accountant 
appointed by the proprietor of the business 
and the insurance company, the fee, of 
course, being paid by the latter. 

A case which has just been brought to 
my notice emphasises the great advantage 
of accident professional 
men. A country doctor 
was thrown from his dogeart, breaking 
his leg badly. Besides the ordinary 
expenses Of his illness, he was obliged to 
get a locum tenens to do his work. Luckily 
he was insured, or he certainly could not 
have afforded to pay a locum tenens, 
for he was still “ working up ”’ a practice 
I have not heard the name of the company 
in which he was insured, but there 1s 4 
very good policy issued by the Northern 
Assurance Company, the annual premium 
for which is £7, giving £6 a week during 


Insurance to 


3) Years Ol age, 
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“TAKE into consideration every moment of your present 
T existence ; calculate to a nicety every happiness, every 
votion you have ever experienced, and you will appre 
hat every endeavour, every joy, is based on the 
Health. 
I without Health is to be without the vivifying power 
. to success : 


s: it is to be without the fundamental 


rlving all j 


You, if you are ailing, are wasting the splendid prospects 
f You re being turned down a side street away from 


WHY NOT 


ly} 
l iwajting you in the triumphant 


) 









} hands ? 


life 
prove 


alth with both 


| tricity. This we know: our records 


I Pulvermacher Appliances for the adminis 


rat electricity have proved their 


crmanently cure cases of 
Indigestion Paralysis 
Constipation Weakness 
Kidney Disorders Neurasthenia 
Liver Complaints Exhaustion 
Functional Disorders 


They cure the sufferer in his oun home without 
the trouble of visiting a consulting room. 


FREE OFFER. 33.2% 


im without 

We will send you free and post paid 
Curative Electricity t practical guide to 

\\ 1 pro that tl Pulvermacher tlome 
What has been done before 


We strongly advise vou to call l 


anc 
ss your case with the Superintendent. Ile 
th enefit of his experience, and you will 
what vel Those who cannot 
dowr for the ** Guide to Health?’ 
first reat step on the road to 
Per 1] 
All Applications to 


The Pulvermacher Institute, Ltd., 
236, VULCAN HOUSE, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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total disablement and 30s. during partial 
disablement, to say nothing of £1,000 
at death by accident, and other benefits. 

A short time ago a man who had one of 
these policies, and had paid the premuums 
for a number of years without making 
a claim, thought seriously of dropping 


the insurance. He had grown older and 
was leading a less active hfe than in 
former years. Fortunately for him, all 


the people with whom he discussed the 
matter urged him to keep up the pay- 
ments, and he decided to go on with it. 


Within a few months of lis decision, at 
the age of 55. he was stricken with par- 
alysis, and he now receives an annuity ol 
£55 from the insurance company. 

An insurance inspector once told me 


that it is a very common belief that if 
an insured person lives a long time he 
is bound to be out of pocket by the 
transaction. This is a fallacy which, 
with the use of the multiplication table, 
is quickly exposed, for, as an investment 
alone, a properly-selected insurance policy 
is a paying thing. 

Take, for instance, the figures for a 


“ With 








SUPPLEMENT 


Endowment Policy” in 


any of the leading life offices. This js a 


policy payable at 


certain age or at 


death should it occur before that age. 
If the insured person lives to the end of 
the term he has a return for his money 
of at least 2 per cent. compound interest, 
and added to this he has been insured all 


the time. 


Care must, of course, be taken 
in sele ting an office. 


If a man of 30 took out an Endowment 


policy for {100 payable at 55, his annual 


premium 


Northern 


{99 IIs. Sd. 


ot 


would recelve 


1 
> 


19s. 8d. in the 
Company. — The 
total premiums paid would amount t 
Subject to the present rate 
maintained, at 55 he 


) 


which 1s about 


compound interest. 


Now take a whole life policy (one pay- 


able at death). 


A man insuring, say in the Edinburgh 


Life Office 


30 years OL age would be 


very nearly 80 before he would have paid 


more than lhe 
out % 
be still 


has insured for. If he took 
’ insurance it would 


to lus advantage. 





























Funds 


£19,500,000 











The Largest British Mutual Office 





PROSPECTUSES, &c., WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 


LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Agencies in all the Principal Towns in the United Kingdom 
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THE 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


following is a list of contributions re- 


eived up to and including January 28th, 


Subscriptions received after this date 
be acknowledged next month. 


Dr, Barnard Howes N. J]. S.. (Stocksfield), 
‘] ** (Barlestone), §s.; J. L. (Stronsay), 
A, W Od.; Pradford, Od,, 2s., 2s, 
tt P Rarnardo'’s Hormes “We Five, 
Pp, I ]. B., tos.; M. E. B., 10s, and 
( 1, 13., six pairs of socks; N. Parry, 
The ¢ r” Waifs’ Fund: N. |. S. (Stocksfield), 
L.{S ry), £1; EK. A.M. B. (Stockwell), §s, 
t The Chu f kugland Society for Waifs and 
Tha I .” as. Od. 
Ra rf fpparatus for the Great Ormond 
re Hospita P (St. Anne’s-on-Sea), Is 


\ Reader of THE OuIVER, 


Se vy), Al 
l Stror fi. 
s l st we, £8, 
iH Sa rs I A M, I 
\\ o i il, 7s. Od 
Hos/ for Incurables 
( ~ ( 
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The ‘Room to Room’ 
Patent Cinder Sifter 


cD» 


A Boon to Housekeepers, Gc. 





Retail c 

Price 5 9 garage 
WATSON & COOMBER, 
22, Shaw's Alley, Liverpool. 
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The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, 
doa Belle Sauvage, Jsondon, &.€. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One 


“ Ghe Quiver,” 


Shilling. 
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For Readers of ‘The Quiver’ 





SOME VALUABLE PRIZES 
eT 


It is always pleasing to an Editor to have the frank opinion of the pubic 








regarding the magazine which he conducts. It is, in fact, the only sure way « 
discovering the popularity of its various features and the tastes of its readers, 


The Editor of The Quiver is anxious to have his readers’ views on { 
subject of the Christmas Number, so he asks them the following questions :— 


1. What special feature would you like the next Christmas 
Number of “ The Quiver” to contain ? 





2. Do you like to receive a Presentation Plate with the _ 
Christmas Number of “The Quiver” ? = 


| 
3. Which do you prefer—a coloured plate or a photogravure ? AR 
Last Christmas, it will be remembered, we gave a coloured plate, “ The 
Good Shepkerd,”’ and the previous Christmas we gave a photogravure 
entitled “ Other Refuge Have I None.”) 





4. Which subject do you prefer for the Presentation Plate— 
a religious subject, or a domestic picture ? Hl 


Dama 
Replies to these questions must be sent in the form of a letter addres | "R 
the Editor, The Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C., and in the left-hay} | 


top corner of the envelope the word ‘* Xmas” must be written. 





All replies must reach the Editor before June 30th. 


an || 
A PRIZE of ONE GUINEA will be awarded to the sender of the bed 


letter replying to the above four questions, and the senders of the six next be 






letters will each receive a handsome volume. 






Brevity in the letters and originality in the suggestions i! answer to the fis 





question will be taken into consideration in awarding the prizes. 






The Editor's decision shall be final. 
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: Dr J.Collis Browne's 





The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


Acts ike a charm in 


Chiorodyne 






Convincing Medical 
Testimony with 
each Bottic 





Gi The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. NEURALGIA, GOUT, 


Diarrhcea, Cholera & Dysentery. 








Admitted by the Profession to be the Most 
Valuable Remedy ever discovered, 


The only Palliative in 







RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE, 


Effectualiy cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 














Sold in Bottles by 
all Chemists, 
1/14, 2/9, and 4/6. 
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A firm of world-widk 
Ladies’ - - 2 
3 


IRISH Children's 
| Gentlemen's 


POCKET __ 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


mask, Table, and House Linens, Shirts, Cuffs, Col 
| ars, and Ladies’ Unaderctothing, at Makers’ Prices. 


‘essed | ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


lp 
left-ha 36,C., DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST, 


11 





And at 156 to 170. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








CATALOGUE FREE 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 


and 


EVERY ARTICLE 
SICK NURSING. 


epa 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38, Oxtord St., London. 
City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C. 











MOTHERS 


with growing children should give them 


PLASMON 
COCOA 


AND 


PLASMON OATS. 


The Best Breaktia-t and Supper Foods. 









Yost Delicious, Nourishing 
& Digestib.« 


“From my baby’s first birthday, Plasmon 
Oats, Cocoa, &c., have practically supplicd 
all his wants. He is, indeed, a splendid 
specimen of what a child should be, and 
his good health and development are such 
a joy to us.” 


Plasmon Cocoa (9d. a tin), « 
Plasmon Oats (6d. a pkt.), 


are obtainable of all Cro- 
— cors, Stores, Chemists, &c. 
PLASMON IS USEI 
BY THE 
ROYAL FAMILY. 


Plasmon increases the tood vaiue 







REC TRADE MAM: 








THE LANCET says: * 


enormousty.” 
FREE COPY 


PLASMON, LTD. Dept. B.152, FARR 


kK 


INGDON ST., E.C. 






































DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 



















Made 

with the same 

anfailing care tor 
half-a-century 


Callard & Bowser’s\ 
_Butter-Scotch 


You »y Callard & Bowser's 
I with the 


assurance that only first-class materials 












comiortable 
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Each package bears our trade 

mark—** The Lhistle 
I NDON 






Ch TA U/W oti 
Core Chore 
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EARLSWOOD | | 
NAT* TRAINING HOME 


FOR THE 


MENTALLY DEFECTIVE. 













ROWLAND’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ~ HAIR} | 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourtshes It. 
Nothing eq ials it. 110 years, proves, this 
fact olden Colour for Fair Halr. 
of Stores. Chemists, Hairdressers. 











Oda emir |} O 
garcia sweeter 7 Litt ards 


Exceptional Terms for hopeful cases 


Rg 


ies 
et 


having good 


prospects of improvement. 


°. 
I partk ular Di ny 


HARRY HOWARD. us 


36, King William Street, E.cC. aa 


Tel No. 7684 LON’ WALL. 


Ssioo0nr Bry ar 
Seems?! 7 yt 















MCVITIE & 
PRICE’S 


DIGESTIVE 
BISCUITS. 


The Premier Biscuit of Britain. 


a Be merely r, 





